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combat  and  trainer  planes  are  equipped  with  pilot  seats 
designed  and  built  by  American  Seating  Company. 

With  Victory,  these  men  will  return — our  solid  citi¬ 
zens  of  tomorrow. 

Then,  they  will  demand  the  best  in  public  seating 
for  enriched  educational,  religious  and  recreational 
programs  which  they  will  do  much  to  shape.  "American” 
will  satisfactorily  supply  those  needs  as  they  have  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 
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We  ere  confident  that  adrertieing  in  the  NATIONAL  SECRETARY  affords  a  greater 
opportunity  for  service  between  the  school  secretaries  and  the  companies  conducting 
business  with  schools  than  ever  before  because: 

1.  This  is  an  excellent  means  of  keeping  the  contact  with  the  school  in  a  very 
economical  way  when  persoml  visits  may  be  reduced.  We  suggest  they 
use  advertising  space  in  the  NATIONAL  SECRETARY  to  direct  a  defin¬ 
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pany  representatives’  cars. 
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British  Schooling  in  Wartime 

WORTH  McCLURE 

Prcwdsnt,  Amarican  Association  of  School  Administrators 

Dr.  McClura,  also  Supaiialandant  oi  Saattl*  Public  Schoola.  ratumad  to  Saattla  January  9.  Wa  appraciala 
his  intarast  in  contributing  this  articia  to  THE  NATIONAL  SECRETARY  so  soon  aitar  his  rstum. 


Havinsr  just  returned  from  an  eight 
weeks’  visit  of  the  schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  have  run  the  whole  scale 
from  the  nursery  classes  for  tots  and  tod¬ 
dlers  whose  mothers  are  doing  war  jobs, 
to  adult  programs  like  the  Workers’  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  classes  and  the  men’s 
and  women’s  institutes  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

I  was  privileged  to  make  my  visit  by 
invitation  of  the  British  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Ministry  of  Information  to 
see  how  the  United  Kingdom  is  approach¬ 
ing  its  educational  problems. 

I  have  seen  a  nation  not  only  maintain¬ 
ing  educational  service  in  the  face  of 
total  war,  but,  more  than  that,  confi¬ 
dently  planning  for  improvement  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  educational  opportunity.  I 
have  observed  education  firsthand  in  a 
rapid  sweep  that  has  included  parts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ire¬ 
land.  I  have  questioned  and  received  open, 
informative  answers  from  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents  and  authorities.  I  have  seen  war¬ 
time  nurseries  in  Willesden,  the  Northern 
counties  and  Scotland.  I  have  attended 
Workers  Educational  Association  classes 
in  Manchester.  I  visited  schools  of  all 
kinds  in  the  colliery  towns  and  I  have  met 
with  eager-minded  youth  groups  and 
their  leaders.  I  have  visited  technical  col¬ 
leges  where  men  and  women  are  being 
trained  for  war  jobs  under  the  War 
Office  and  Ministry  of  Labor  schemes. 
Time  permits  the  mention  of  only  a  few 
highlights,  but  I  found  the  whole  scene 
useful  and  inspiring. 

What  a  glorious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  teaching  has  been  written  by  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  English  teachers  during  the 
blitz.  When  the  schools  were  evacuated, 
many  of  the  teachers  went  with  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Many  still  take  their  turns  on 
evacuation  services.  When  the  children 
came  back  to  the  cities  after  the  first 


months  of  the  “phoney  war’’  the  teachers 
came  back  too.  They  went  on  holding 
classes,  in  private  homes — wherever  they  : 

could  find  room.  Some  day  the  full  story 
of  their  devotion  must  be  told. 

School  feeding  is  becoming  universal. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  children  receive 
at  their  schools  at  least  one  well-bal¬ 
anced,  attractive  meal  a  day  at  less  than 
cost.  They  are  fed  whether  they  can  pay 
or  not.  There  is  evidence  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  producing  taller,  sturdier  chil¬ 
dren.  Supervised  by  the  teaching  staff 
the  possibilities  of  this  program  for  both 
health  and  social  education  are  many. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  in  earnest 
about  the  welfare  of  its  youth.  Govern-  | 
ment  funds  are  channeled  through  the  I 
Board  of  Education,  the  Scottish  Educa-  i. 
tion  Department  and  the  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  Ministry  of  Education  directly  to  j 
local  educational  authorities,  who  em-  ] 
ploy  them  co-operatively  with  local  vol-  [ 
untary  groups.  In  this  way  there  is  the  [ 
utmost  utilization  of  existing  educational  ! 
resources.  By  recognizing  youth  welfare  | 
as  an  educational  problem,  the  United  | 
Kingdom  has  set  an  example  by  which 
the  United  States  might  well  benefit. 

I  like  the  large  playing  fields  of  ten  | 
to  twenty  acres  I  found  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  less  elbow-room 
than  America,  this  country’s  schools  are 
not  crowded  for  space. 

Schools  are  commonly  equipped  with 
window  ventilation.  Room  temperatures 
are  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  even 
in  peace  time.  On  the  basis  of  my  lim¬ 
ited  observations  I  should  say  that  class¬ 
room  lighting,  both  as  to  window  space 
and  artificial  lights  might  well  be  more 
adequately  provided. 

Because  of  our  emergency  program  in 
the  United  States,  I  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  nursery  schools  serving  here 
(Continued  on  page  IS) 
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BETTY  ZIMMERMANN 


This  spring:  the  National  Association  of  School  Secretaries  will  celebrate  its  tenth 
anniversary.  Because  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has  deemed  it  unwise 
for  our  members  to  travel  during  the  present  emergency,  again  this  year  no  meetings 
will  be  held.  However,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  before  you  the  activities  of  the 
officers  and  committees  through  the  medium  of  our  magazine.  The  May  issue  of 
“The  National  Secretary”  will  be  an  anniversary  issue,  and  our  former  presidents, 
Louise  Henderson  and  Virginia  Halsey,  have  kindly  consented  to  write  a  brief  history 
of  the  Association.  The  magazine  will  be  supplemented  by  a  detailed  report  of  the 
Professional  Study  Committee.  The  members  of  this  committee  have  worked  dili¬ 
gently  all  year,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with  their  findings.  The  October 
publication  will  bring  you  the  annual  committee  reports,  a  write-up  of  the  Executive 
Committee  meetings  to  be  held  this  summer,  and  the  election  results  together  with 
pictures  of  the  new  officers. 


Election  of  officers  will  take  place  in  May.  Virginia  Halsey  will  serve  as  chair-  ] 

man  of  the  Committee  on  Elections.  Both  a  new  president  and  the  vice  president 
who  will  serve  as  editor  of  The  National  Secretary  will  have  to  be  elected.  We  shall 
have  to  vote  also  for  corresponding  secretary,  treasurer,  and  two  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  but  fortunately  the  present  incumbents  for  these  offices  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  It  is  essential  for  the  continued  growth  of  our  Association 
that  all  positions  be  filled  by  the  best  possible  candidates,  and  members  of  our  group 
are  asked  to  assist  the  Committee  by  making  their  wishes  known  in  this  matter. 

My  sincere  wishes  go  to  all  members  and  friends  of  the  National  Association 
of  School  Secretaries  for  a  very  Happy  New  Year.  It  is  my  hope  that  before  1944 
is  over,  each  and  every  one  of  us  may  enjoy  “the  peace  that  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing.” 

The  advent  of  a  New  Year  brings  hope;  it  is  a  time  when  patience  means  so 
much,  when  it  is  both  necessary  and  desirable  that  sympathy  and  understanding 
exist.  It  would  be  well  for  all  mankind  to  repeat  the  prayer  found  in  every  air 
raid  shelter  in  Britain:  “Increase,  O  God,  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  among  us 
that  in  peril  we  may  uphold  one  another;  in  suffering  tend  one  another;  and  in 
homelessness,  loneliness,  or  exile  befriend  one  another.” 


Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City 
and  formerly  Professor  of  Education  at  Columbia  University,  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  for  the  year  1944-45.  The 
National  Association  of  School  Secretaries  takes  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  him 
and  his  association  its  congratulations  and  heartiest  good  wishes  for  a  successful  year. 
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Safety  and  the  School  Secretary 

MRS.  L.  K.  NICHOLSON 

National  Chairman.  Conunittaa  on  Saiaty. 

National  Congraaa  oi  Parents  and  Teachers 


Regardless  of  our  claim  that  the  United 
States  has  become  the  most  safety-con¬ 
scious  nation  in  the  world,  the  over-all 
picture  of  the  accident  problem  on  the 
home  front  is  appalling;  there  still  re¬ 
mains  much  to  be  done.  American  lives 
lost  at  home  are  seven  times  as  great  as 
those  lost  on  the  battle  front.  We  cannot 
be  complacent  that  our  major  safety  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  solved.  True,  traffic 
deaths  were  32  percent  lower  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1943  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  for  1942,  but  during 
the  same  period  public  deaths  increased 
nine  percent  and  home  accidental  deaths 
increased  seven  percent. 

Safety  like  charity  begins  at  home  and 
safety  like  good  health  is  something  we 
must  want  to  have.  Surely,  we  on  the 
home  front  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  let 
this  sabotage  of  human  resources  go  on. 

Ned  H.  Dearborn,  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Safety  Council,  declared 
that  this  comparison  should  shame  every 
loyal  American.  A  country  that  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  its  very  life  cannot  afford  to 
squander  its  man  power  at  such  a  rate. 
That  traffic  deaths  could  be  cut  in  half 
over  night  if  every  American  would  mere¬ 
ly  use  common  sense,  courtesy  and  cau¬ 
tion. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  That  is  why  the 
public  must  be  protected  against  itself, 
so  that  the  individual  will  be  safe  whether 
he  wants  to  be  or  not. 

School  secretaries  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  school  system  and  a  potential  power 
as  a  community  group,  because  of  their 
first-hand  knowledge  of  existing  hazards 
to  children  in  school  and  on  the  school 
grounds  and  of  community  hazards  in 
traffic,  pedestrian  and  play  centers. 
Through  their  co-operation  with  other 
groups,  accidents  could  be  reduced.  In 
the  event  of  the  principal’s  absence  from 
the  school  building,  might  not  the  school 


Mrs.  L.  K.  Nicholson  | 

secretary  be  called  upon  to  take  charge, 
momentarily  at  least,  in  case  of  fire,  air  | 
raid,  accident  or  other  emergency?  A 
check-list  has  been  prepared  mainly  to 
assist  the  administrators,  teachers,  cus¬ 
todians  and  parents  in  meeting  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  times  and  measuring  up  to 
the  leadership  expected  of  them  by  an¬ 
alyzing  the  safety  situation  in  their  schools 
under  war-time  conditions  by  checking 
schools  for  presence  of  safety  devices, 
safe  conditions  of  structure,  equipment  | 
and  grounds;  by  furthering  safety  prac-  |j 
tices;  by  protecting  school  children  and  | 
school  property  against  possible  air  at-  I 
tack;  by  safe-guarding  students  against  | 
hazards  of  street  and  highways  and  by  i 

conserving  the  use  of  strategic  automo-  | 

tive  equipment.  This  check-list  was  pre-  | 
pared  by  the  Safety  Education  Project 
of  the  U.  E.  A.  Research  Division.  I  am 
recommending  this  to  school  secretaries 
(Continurd  on  page  22) 
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Recently  I  was  casting  about  for  an  idea  for  this  greeting  to  you.  My  superintend¬ 
ent,  who  has  often  helped  with  suggestions  for  this  magazine,  said,  “Tell  them  to  keep 
their  feet  on  reality  and  their  heads  on  possibilities.”  It’s  a  slightly  different  way 
of  telling  us  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  our  heads  in  the  clouds.  Yet  that 
slight  difference  makes  all  the  difference.  To  me  the  word  ‘reality’  is  more  descrip¬ 
tive  and  all-inclusive  than  ‘ground’  and  ‘possibility’  has  in  it  the  implication  of  a 
goal  and  the  promise  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is  more  finite  than  ‘clouds.’  ‘Reality’ 
conjures  up  the  picture  of  life  around  us — living  in  the  world  as  it  is — doing  the 
things  we  must  do  under  the  circumstances  that  we  find.  ‘Possibility”  contains 
a  hint  of  a  dream,  yet  implies  that  the  dream  can  be  real. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  grim  reality  full  of  amazing  possibilities.  Seldom 
have  so  many  people  lived  with  their  feet  practically  mired  dowm  by  reality,  yet 
with  their  faces  turned  eagerly  toward  the  great  possibilities  of  the  future.  Soldiers 
are  fighting  because  peace  is  possible.  Men  and  women  everywhere  are  working 
vigourously  and  determinedly  for  something  tangible  and  possible,  even  though  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accomplishment.  When  futility  appears  efforts  lag  and  enthusiasm  wanes. 

In  July  1944  the  association  will  celebrate  its  tenth  birthday.  Ten  years  ago 
when  that  little  group  gathered  together  and  founded  the  association,  its  members 
certainly  had  their  feet  on  reality.  They  realized  the  existing  conditions  that  made 
them  cognizant  of  a  need  for  the  organization.  They  visioned  high  purposes  and 
saw  the  possibility  of  their  accomplishment.  They  did  not  set  their  goal  too  high. 
Nor  did  they  make  it  mundane  and  without  an  idealistic  appeal.  The  fact  that  the 
association  has  flourished  through  this  strangely  abnormal  decade  bears  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  they  were  thinking  and  dreaming  of  realities  and  possibilities. 

The  members  of  the  association  have,  during  the  past  two  years,  been  called 
upon  to  take  immediate  stock  of  reality  and  to  consider  possibilities.  Many  have 
felt  that  they  must  leave  school  work  and  enter  other  fields  to  give  vent  to  the 
urge  to  do  what  they  considered  more  effective  war  work  or  to  increase  their  own 
incomes.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  their  leaving,  we  have  wished  them  well  and 
are  hoping  that  some  will  come  back  to  us  when  peace  is  more  than  a  possibility. 

Those  of  us  who  have  stayed  have  felt  many  many  times  that  even  a  shift  job 
would  have  been  easier.  We  have  had  to  pinch-hit  for  other  workers,  we  often 
been  called  upon  to  do  more  than  our  jobs.  High  school  secretaries  have  felt 
an  added  pressure  because  of  the  comings  and  goings  of  boys  and  girls  at  work,  the 
early  morning  classes,  the  part-time  schedules,  the  extra  accounting  for  students  who 
whisk  in  and  out  of  school  like  breaths  of  air.  Absences  have  been  increased  because 
of  epidemics  and  because  teachers  and  students  have  felt  the  strenuousness  of  life. 
This  has  increased  the  responsibilities  of  school  and  administrative  secretaries  alike. 
Bond-buying,  stamp-buying,  the  withholding  tax — these  and  other  definite  war 
activities  have  goaded  us  into  an  activity  we  would  have  thought  mad  in  peace-time. 
Yet  somehow  we  have  done  it  and  have  felt  satisfaction.  And  we  can  stand  on 
this  reality  and  keep  our  heads  on  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
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ARE  YOU  INDESPENSABLE? 

GARLAND  M.  LIND.  Roch«U«.  Dlinoia 


It  came  as  quite  a  shock  to  me,  a  few 
Sundays  ago,  that  no  one  person  is  indis¬ 
pensable — that  is — absolutely  necessary. 
Our  organist  was  ill  and  we  practiced 
before  church  with  a  substitute  pianist. 
When  we  came  in  from  behind  the  organ, 
here  she  was  playing  the  organ  like  a 
professional.  And  we  thought  our  organ¬ 
ist  indispensable!  No  one  knew  the  sub¬ 
stitute  could  play,  although  she  had  sung 
in  the  choir  with  us  for  several  years. 
Of  course,  “Joy  to  the  World”  didn’t 
sound  as  our  regular  organist  played  it, 
for  our  substitute,  being  out  of  practice, 
didn’t  always  strike  the  right  bass  notes. 

Mother  and  I  went  into  a  furnishing 
store  to  buy  Dad  his  usual  white  shirts, 
ties,  underwear,  and  socks  for  Christmas. 
The  owner  of  this  business,  a  great  man 
and  civic  leader,  had  recently  died  of  a 
heart  attack.  One  of  his  most  faithful 
clerks  said,  “Who  would  ever  think  this 
business  could  go  on  without  the  old  boss  ? 
But  it  has — and  just  the  same  as  usual.” 

We  find  out  as  the  years  go  by  that 
there  is  always  someone  who  can  take 
the  other  fellow’s  place.  Maybe  he  is  not 
as  good,  but  with  effort  he  can  work  up 
to  being  efficient.  You  lose  a  school 
teacher,  thinking  that  certainly  no  one 
can  replace  her,  and  perhaps  the  next 
one  is  even  better  than  she  was. 

My  superintendent  says  there  is  going 
to  be  a  day  of  reckoning.  Some  day  this 
upset  world  is  going  to  be  set  right.  And 
the  people  that  have  always  been  on  the 
“right”  side  are  the  ones  that  are  going 
to  be  considered. 

A  young  mother  was  telling  me  the 
other  day,  that  when  she  got  disgusted 
with  things  in  general,  she  threatened  her 
family  by  saying,  “I’ll  just  go  and  join 
the  WAC’s.  Her  young  five-year-old 
son,  Bobby,  one  day  asked  her  how  to 
make  hot  chocolate.  She  gave  directions 
from  the  other  room.  Finally,  Bobby 
emerged  with  his  cup  of  hot  chocolate. 
Being  quite  satisfied  with  himself  and 
the  results  of  his  hot  chocolate,  he  said 
to  his  mother,  “Now  you  can  go  and  join 
the  WAC’s.” 


I  think  we  all  get  in  the  state  that  this 
young  mother  was  in.  We  get  disgusted 
with  our  work  in  general  and  really  would 
like  to  throw  our  hats  in  another  ring. 
Some  of  our  teachers  were  plenty  dis¬ 
couraged  with  teaching  school,  salaries, 
and  other  things  pertaining  to  school 
work.  They  hired  out  for  jobs  in  a  city 
this  summer,  and  were  they  tickled  to  get 
back  to  teaching  here!  Nerves  get  to  a 
breaking  point,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
a  slight  change  from  the  usual,  to  get 
you  back  on  the  beam. 

A  teacher  wrote  me,  as  a  note  on  her 
Christmas  card,  that  she  would  like  to 
feel  that  she  too  was  fighting  on  the 
home  front.  And  as  a  school  employee, 
she  is!  Without  schools  the  function  of 
society  would  be  in  danger.  Without  sec¬ 
retaries  to  help  run  these  schools,  the 
structure  begins  to  tumble.  We  need  to 
build  up,  not  break  down,  the  future  of 
tomorrow. 

We  cannot  build  a  school  structure  on 
all  inexperienced  teachers,  or  change  so 
often  that  efficiency  is  neglected.  We 
cannot  start  all  of  you  secretaries  from 
scratch.  We  need  people  who  believe  in 
a  thing  so  much  that  they’ll  devote  all 
their  time  to  it  and  work  for  it.  We  need 
people  who  have  endurance,  and  regard¬ 
less  of  this  shattered  world,  will  help  to 
bring  it  back  to  better  than  normal.  We 
not  only  need  you  in  your  individual  place 
in  your  school  system,  but  we  need  you 
in  your  state  and  national  organizations. 
If  we  are  to  put  secretaries  on  a  higher 
professional  plane,  then  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  for  some  of  you  to  do  your 
share  of  the  work.  Accept  responsibilities 
and  give  that  little  extra  time  that  will 
put  our  organization  over.  Some  of  you 
have  been  such  faithful  members,  but  we 
need  some  new  ones. 

So,  let  us  resolve  for  this  new  year — 
that  whatever  we  do,  we  will  urgently  try 
to  strike  the  right  bass  notes;  so  that  the 
harmony  of  “Joy  to  the  World”  may 
react  on  the  terms  we  are  striving  for — 
“Peace  On  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward 
Men.” 
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Retirement  for  Arizona’s  School  Secretaries 


GRACE  B.  HOLT 
Phoenix.  Ariiona 


The  School  Secretaries  of  Arizona  were 
deleted  from  the  Teacher  Retirement 
Law  which  was  passed  by  the  Arizona 
Legrislature  in  1942.  Secretaries  and  other 
office  personnel  were  originally  included 
in  the  proposed  law  but  at  the  last  minute 


proached  and  agreed  to  present  the 
amendment.  Upon  his  suggestion,  letters 
were  sent  to  every  state  in  the  union 
requesting  copies  of  Bills  and  Retire¬ 
ment  Laws  which  included  educational 
employees  other  than  teachers.  I  have 


they,  along  with  the  janitors,  were  had  replies  from  twenty-nine  states. 


“thrown  out.”  Consequently  the  School 
Administrative  Assistants  of  Arizona 


Nine  of  these  reported  no  retirement, 
thirteen  reported  the  same  retirement 


decided  to  present  an  amendment  to  the  as  for  teachers,  and  seven  reported  some 


Bill  at  the  next  Legislative  session  in  the 
State. 

The  Senator  (James  Minotto)  who 
sponsored  the  Retirement  Bill,  was  ap¬ 


other  plan  of  retirement,  such  as  Civil 
Service  or  Public  Employees  retirement 
plans.  Thus,  we  find  that  twenty  out 
of  the  twenty-nine  states  reporting,  or 


RETIREMENT  FOR  SECRETARIES 

States  reporting  .  29 

With  no  retirement .  9 

Number  having  same  retirement  as  teachers .  . .  13 

Number  with  other  plan  of  retirement .  7 

Total  number  reporting  having  retirement .  20 


States  Reporting 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


States  With 
No  Retirement 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Florida 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Missouri  (none  for 


District  of  Columbia  Tr.  or  Sec.) 
Florida  South  Carolina 

Georsria  Utah 


States  Having 
Same  Retirement 
Plan  as  Teachers 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

(Denver  only) 
Delaware 

(Wilmington  only) 
District  of  Columbia 
Georgia 

(Atlanta  only) 
Illinois  (notinc. 

without  degree) 
Kansas 
Maine 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 


States  Having 
Some  Kind  of 
Retirement 

California  (Civil  Ser. 

and  Municipal) 
Connecticut 

(Public  Emp.  Ret.) 
Massachusetts 
(Some  cities  have 
Civil  Ser.) 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

(Mun.  Emp.  Ret.) 
New  York  (Emp.  Ret. 

Civil  Ser.) 

Ohio  (Emp.  Ret.) 


Georgia  Utah  without  degree)  (Mun.  Emp.  Ret.) 

Illinms  Kansas  New  York  (Emp.  Ret. 

In^ana  Maine  Civil  Ser.) 

Kansas  North  Carolina  Ohio  (Emp.  Ret.) 

Kentucky  Oklahoma 

Louisiana  Virginia 

Maine  Washington 

Massachusetts  Wyoming 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

NOTE:  Twenty  out  of  the  twenty-nine  states  reporting,  or  sixty-eight  percent, 
have  retirement  of  some  kind  for  school  secretaries.  Thirteen  states,  or  forty-five 
percent  of  those  reporting,  ^rant  the  same  retirement  as  for  teachers.  I  believe  the 
percentage  would  be  approximately  the  same  for  all  forty-eight  states. 


lixty-eiirht  percent,  have  retirement  of 
some  kind  for  school  secretaries  and 
clerks.  Thirteen  states,  or  forty-five 
percent  of  those  reporting,  grant  the 
same  retirement  as  for  teachers.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  percentage  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  for  all  forty-eight  states. 

We  hope  to  have  included  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  all  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
librarians,  nurses,  supervisors  and  any 
others  employed  in  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  of  schools  and  in  educational  offices 
who  are  not  certificated  teachers.  We  also 
hope  to  have  previous  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  counted. 

Thirty-six  members  of  the  School  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Assistants  joined  the  Arizona 
Education  Association  this  year  and  had 
two  voting  delegates  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  A  resolution  was  adopted  at  that 
meeting  stating  that  the  Arizona  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  would  back  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Teacher  Retirement  Law  ad¬ 
mitting  School  Administrative  Assistants 
to  its  benefits. 

Following  the  Delegate  Assembly  a 
meeting  was  arranged  with  Senator  Min- 
otto  by  a  committee  of  School  Secre¬ 
taries,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  up  of  the  amendment  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Arizona  Education  Association,  and 
Senator  Kimball  who,  we  hope,  will  work 
with  Mr.  Minotto  on  the  amendment. 

I  personally  have  contacted  several  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
they  all  seem  very  optimistic  about  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  and  they  all 
seem  to  feel  that  this  group  of  workers 
should  be  included  in  the  Teacher  Retire¬ 
ment  plan.  We  are  all  working  hard  to 
reach  that  goal. 

On  the  preceding  page  is  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  survey  which  was 
made  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  study  will  be  of  some 
assistance  to  secretaries  and  clerks  in 
other  states  who  wish  to  secure  retire¬ 
ment. 


IN  ONE  BOAT 

Socially-minded  laymen  are  beginning 
to  view  critically  the  complacent  attitude 
of  the  conventionally  organized  teaching 
profession  toward  school  employes  other 
than  professional  or  certificated  person¬ 
nel.  While  it  is  eternally  true  that  the 
degree  of  success  attained  by  the  public 
school  is  conditioned  by  the  efficiency  of 
its  teachers  and  the  degree  of  democratic 
practice  within  the  classroom  and  school, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  relative  con¬ 
tribution  of  noncertificated  personnel, 
such  as  custodians,  cleaners,  matrons, 
clerks,  maintenance  men,  bookkeepers  and 
mechanical  technicians,  to  the  success  of 
the  total  effort  cannot  be  underestimated 
and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Except  for  a  few  isolated  examples,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  that  the  organized 
teaching  profession  has  even  indicated  a 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the 
nonteaching  personnel  or  has  fought  for 
improvement  of  its  economic  and  social 
conditions.  If  good  working  conditions, 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  civil 
liberties,  sick  allowances,  satisfactory 
wage  conditions  and  provision  for  retire¬ 
ment  are  essential  to  the  best  efforts  of 
the  classroom  teachers,  they  are  just 
as  vital  to  this  neglected  segment  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  personnel. 

The  organized  teaching  profession 
should  accept  the  responsibility  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  overcoming  the  two  great  weak¬ 
nesses  of  current  operation:  academic 
snobbery,  which  creates  wide  social  gaps 
between  certificated  and  noncertificated 
personnel,  and  autocracy  in  internal  ad¬ 
ministration.  Every  current  professional 
effort  to  adjust  teachers’  salaries  should 
also  include  parallel  provision  for  cus¬ 
todial,  clerical  and  technical  personnel. 
Only  by  wholeheartedly  supporting  its 
less  articulate  colleagues  can  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  escape  the  charge  of  self¬ 
ishness  and  narrow  vision. 
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— The  Nation’s  Schools 
May,  1943;  Editorial,  p.  13. 


British  Schooling  in  Wartime 

(CoHttHued  from  ptge  10) 
for  children  from  two  to  five  years. 
Britain  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  field 
and  she  has  had  to  develop  it  even  fur¬ 
ther  because  of  the  large  number  of 
wartime  working  mothers.  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  emergency  buildings  for 
nursery  schools,  in  the  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment  of  old  homes  which  have  been  re¬ 
modelled,  and  in  the  well-planned  pre-war 
nursery  school  units,  like  the  one  in  the 
borough  of  Willesden,  of  which  Dr.  Evan 
Davis,  who  visited  American  schools  in 
46  states  one  year  ago,  is  Director  of 
Education. 

I  visited  only  one  of  England’s  famous 
public  schools.  These  are  schools  which 
would  be  known  in  the  United  States  as 
private  or  preparatory  schools.  In  many 
ways  the  life  of  this  school  and  the  spirit 
of  the  boys  reminded  me  of  an  American 
high  school.  School  service  activities  were 
noteworthy  with  the  boys  making  their 
own  beds,  taking  care  of  the  lawns  and 
th^  gardens  and  engaged  in  learning  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  crafts  as  well  as  the  tra¬ 
ditional  studies. 

The  schools  here,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
seem  quite  so  much  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  our  own,  but  everywhere  I 
found  great  interest  in  American  parent- 
teacher  groups.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Belfast  now  has  fourteen  active  parents’ 
associations.  There  may  be  a  growing 
tendency  here  for  a  closer  tie  between 
the  school  and  the  community,  which  I 
understand  has  been  hastened  by  the  war. 

At  present  the  great  majority  of  young 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Entrance 
to  higher  schools  is  determined  by  ex¬ 
aminations  taken  at  the  age  of  11  or  12. 
Because  the  secondary  or  higher  schools 
are  thus  selective,  the  children  in  them 
are  capable  of  a  very  high  standard  of 
academic  education.  On  the  basis  of  lim¬ 
ited  observation  there  appears  to  be  less 
emphasis  upon  history,  government,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  current  problems  than  in 
American  schools.  Let  me  add,  however, 
that  the  early  school-leaving  age  and 
the  lack  of  study  about  current  world 
problems  in  their  secondary  schools  hasn’t 


kept  these  wartime  youth  from  thinking 
and  questioning  about  their  future.  Every¬ 
where  I  went  I  have  met  groups  of  young 
people  and  found  them  talking  about  re¬ 
construction  in  the  post-war  world,  and 
they  consider  that  educational  reform  is 
one  of  their  first  jobs. 

Mention  of  this  condition  brings  me 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  my  visit.  I  was  seeing  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  at  a  time  in  her  educational  history 
when  she  is  on  the  brink  of  far-reaching 
educational  advance. 

Plans  are  now  before  Parliament  for 
the  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  to 
fifteen  at  once,  and  to  sixteen  in  the  near 
future.  The  plan  outlined  by  the  White 
Paper  provides  for  three  separate  types 
of  schools  to  meet  different  types  of 
student  abilities.  There  is  proposed  a 
secondary  grammar  school  for  children 
who  are  qualified  for  academic  studies 
and  for  entrance  into  higher  schools  and 
universities.  Likewise  secondary  techni¬ 
cal  schools  for  those  whose  interests  and 
abilities  lie  in  the  field  of  practical  and 
technical  studies,  and  still  a  third  type 
called  the  secondary  modem  where  a 
general  education  will  be  given  largely 
through  practical  subjects.  The  plan  is 
proposed  for  the  children  who,  upon  ex¬ 
aminations  taken  at  the  ages  of  11  or 
12,  will  be  classified  as  to  school  sub¬ 
jects  with  adjustment  at  age  thirteen. 

The  criticism  of  many  educators  in 
Britain  seems  to  be  (I  find  myself  in 
agreement)  that  attempted  classification 
of  children  in  life  careers  at  such  a  tender 
age  is  impracticable.  Moreover,  speaking 
from  experience  in  the  United  States,  it 
appears  likely  that  these  three  schools 
will  all  become  multi-lateral  or  compre¬ 
hensive,  making  no  distinction  among 
students,  with  a  cross-section  of  the  whole 
community  taking  advantage  of  a  broad 
basis  of  education  before  specialization. 

There  are  important  proposals  also  for 
education  after  leaving  school.  A  com¬ 
pulsory  part-time  scheme  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  is  contemplated  in  the  Young 
People’s  Colleges.  Those  who  are  going 
to  universities  will  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion  full-time  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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This  is  one  time  I’d 
really  like  to  share  the 
experience  of  editing 
this  column  with  each 
one  of  you!  To  have 
a  new  year  start  off 
with  as  much  good 
news  for  secretaries 
generally  as  the  news 
I’ve  received  indicates, 
Connie  King  »»  ««  inspiration. 

We  have  a  new  rea¬ 
son  for  resignation  from  our  Association. 
Juanita  Holmes  is  no  longer  eligible  for 
membership  in  our  organization  since  she 
has  been  made  assistant  principal  of  the 
Plant  City  High  School  in  Plant  City, 
Florida.  Best  wishes  to  Miss  Holmes  in 
her  new  work.  She  has  made  self-improve¬ 
ment  seem  even  more  justifiable  and 
worthwhile. 


Mildred  Hutcheson  Fuller,  formerly  one 
of  our  Georgia  gals,  is  now  with  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Los  Angeles.  A 
husband  in  the  service  is  her  reason  for 
crossing  the  country! 


Pittsburgh  has  hitched  its  wagon  to  a 
star — and  a  lucky  star  at  that!  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  nine  scholarships  to  Texas 
Wesleyan,  about  thirty  girls  received 
evening  school  scholorships  for  the  winter 
term  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  A 
special  class  will  be  organized  for  the 
February- June  semester  for  school  secre¬ 
taries  on  School  Law  and  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

With  all  this  boost  educationally,  the 
girls  are  now  making  their  debut  with 
a  printed  newspaper.  Marie  Hamel  writes 
that  it  will  be  printed  by  the  printing 
classes  at  Knoxville  Juni''~  High  School 


under  the  name  chosen  by  the  contest¬ 
winning  title  of  January  31. 

Helen  Jayne  Rose  succeeds  Dot  Amor 
as  Chairman  of  the  Social  Committee.The 
Pittsburgh  Association  regrets  losing  Dot 
to  one  of  the  large  steel  companies  as 
secretary  there,  but  we  know  that  they 
are  gaining  a  fine,  efficient  employee. 

Pittsburgh  schools  have  had  the  largest 
turnover  in  secretarial  positions  in  their 
history.  Since  September  there  have  been 
13  resignations,  11  transfers,  1  leave  of 
absence  (WACs),  8  new  appointments. 
On  November  17,  there  were  44  vacancies 
that  substitutes  filled. 


Mrs.  Irma  Lee  Bloodworth,  president 
of  the  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Secretaries,  reports  that 
the  school  board  has  recognized  the  school 
secretaries’  work  and  worth  by  granting 
them  an  increased  salary  scale.  An  ele¬ 
mentary  school  secretary  began  working 
at  $88.00  per  month  (for  ten  months) 
until  the  new  scale  went  into  effect.  Good 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Association  was 
undoubtedly  the  reason  for  this  recogni¬ 
tion. 


The  bulletin  of  the  Maine  School  Secre¬ 
taries’  Association  is  published  four  times 
yearly  and  in  October  was  mimeographed 
on  soft  green  paper.  It  is  full  of  local 
news  and  timely  suggestions  for  busy 
secretaries.  Their  meeting  at  Bangor 
House  was  for  luncheon  and  a  talk  by 
Principal  T.  P.  Blaich,  of  the  Foxcroft 
Academy,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine.  Last 
year  Mr.  Blaich  was  a  teacher  and  author 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“School  Daze,”  published  for  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Association  appears  three 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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British  Schooling  in  Wartime 

(Continued  from  pege  It) 

Very  significant  is  the  proposal  for  six 
months  of  some  form  of  national  service 
before  going  to  the  universities.  From  the 
the  age  of  eighteen,  ability  will  determine 
the  limits  of  opportunity  offered.  The 
State  plans  to  foot  the  bill  where  talented 
students  have  not  the  financial  means 
for  university  studies. 

The  university  student  body  in  Britain 
is  normally  about  one-twentieth  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s.  But  up  to  the  present,  forty  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  British  universi¬ 
ties  have  been  supported  fully  by  public 
funds.  British  educationists  hope  that 
percentage  will  be  increased.  This  liberal 
interpretation  of  a  conservative  univers¬ 
ity  policy  gives  America  pause.  Every 
year  some  of  our  best  brains  are  wasted, 
despite  our  wide  university  facilities, 
because  talented  young  people  have  not 
the  means  to  carry  on. 

At  this  point  the  two  nations  can  strike 
a  happy  medium  by  taking  suggestions 
from  each  other.  Where  Britain  has  lost 
a  large  amount  of  her  college  material 
by  too  early  selectivity,  we  have  lost  by 
sending  to  college  a  cross-section  based 
on  financial  ability.  Where  Britain  has 
sought  perhaps  to  turn  out  specialists  too 
early,  we  have  thrown  open  the  door  and 
left  it  up  to  the  individual  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  what  we  have  to  offer.  We 
have  education  in  quantity  with  a  view 
to  producing  good  citizens,  and  this  is 
an  ideal  we  must  not  lose,  but  qualita¬ 
tively  we  have  much  to  learn  from  Brit¬ 
ain. 

Now  is  the  time  for  educational  states¬ 
manship.  If  the  plans,  which,  God  willing, 
shall  be  developed  at  the  peace  table,  for 
political  reconstruction  are  to  carry  on  in 
the  lives  of  succeeding  generations,  there 
must  be  educational  emphasis  upon  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  which  the  peoples 
of  the  United  Nations  hold  dear.  More 
than  that,  there  must  be  acquaintance  and 
understanding. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission 
of  the  United  States  and  important  edu¬ 
cational  groups  in  the  United  Kingdom 
think  that  there  must  be  an  international 
education  agency  within  the  framework 


of  the  United  Nations.  Perhaps  the  be¬ 
ginning  might  well  be  made  now  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  who  share  a  common  language  and 
a  common  heritage  of  culture.  Such  an 
agency  might  concern  itself  not  only 
with  educational  research  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  curriculum  studies,  but  might  also 
form  a  basic  organization  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  teachers  and  students  so  that 
all  might  have  a  chance  to  defeat  our 
greatest  barrier,  lack  of  knowledge  of 
each  other. 

If  each  of  these  two  countries  should 
send  several  hundred  teachers  to  the 
other  for  a  year,  those  teachers  would  be 
good  interpreters  abroad  and  good  in¬ 
terpreters  at  home  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  lived.  Students  might 
live  for  a  year  in  the  other  country— 
an  exchange  of  sons  and  daughters  under 
the  guidance  of  a  responsible  interna¬ 
tional  organization.  What  dividends  in 
terms  of  international  stability  such  an 
exchange  would  pay  and  the  investment 
would  be  small  compared  with  the  cost 
of  one  battleship. 

That  is  the  message  I  have  brought 
home  with  me.  The  aspirations  of  the 
British  people  are  akin  to  those  of  the 
American  people.  Let  us  act  now  through 
every  means  at  our  command  to  promote 
acquaintance  and  to  get  rid  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance  between  free  peoples  and 
to  emphasize  that  common  understand¬ 
ing  which  is  the  only  secure  basis  for  a 
free  world. 


Begin  It 

Lose  the  day  loitering — ’twill  be  the  same 
story 

Tomorrow — and  the  next  more  dilatory. 

Then  indecision  brings  its  own  delays. 

And  days  are  lost  lamenting  over  days. 

Are  you  in  earnest?  Seize  this  very 
minute — 

What  you  can  do,  or  dream  you  can, 
begrin  it. 

Only  engage,  and  then  the  mind  grows 
heated; 

Begin  it,  and  the  work  will  be  completed. 

— Goethe. 
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BOOK  NOOK 

ELEANOR  DEARDEN.  R«Ti«w«r 


Our  Young  Folks  —  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company, 
1943. 

This  book  is  a  chal- 
lenging  and  evocative 
treatise  of  a  prob- 
fl  ^  lem  which  vitally  con- 

™  cems  the  schools  and 

„  school  personnel  and 

1  should  prove  of  in- 

terest  to  all  school 
secretaries.  Written 
E!leanor  Dearden  in  a  non  -  technical 
language,  it  presents 
the  problem  facing  young  people  and 
offers  some  possible  solutions.  The  book 
is  divided  into  four  sections.  Part  I — 
What  About  Our  Young  Folks — describes 
the  conflicting  forces  at  work.  Part  II — 
Some  Post  War  Youth  Problems — indi¬ 
cates  what  high  schools  must  face  and 
describes  the  use  and  value  of  personality 
and  aptitude  tests  as  aids  in  settling  these 
problems,  also  the  need  of  work  experi¬ 
ence  among  young  people.  Part  III — 
Something  About  Girls — presents  a  very 
worthwhile  discussion  of  the  part  women 
have  played  in  the  present  economic 
emergency,  the  changes  in  their  status 
because  of  industrial  developments,  and 
what  their  place  will  be  in  the  post  war 
era.  Part  IV — Life  Is  More  Than  Jobs — 
deals  with  leisure  time  and  training  for 
the  worth  while  use  of  leisure. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  task  is 
“to  help  young  people  step  forward  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  bet¬ 
ter  living  now  newly  opened  to  them  by 
our  complex  modem  society  instead  of 
vainly  trying  to  find  opportunities  of 
the  simpler  past  now  gone  forever.” 

Curriculum  Principles  and  Social  Trends 
— J.  Minor  Gwynn,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1943. 

Curricular  adaptation  to  meet  ever- 
changing  needs  of  schools  and  the  changes 
in  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  the 


people  has  always  been  a  problem  but 
never  more  than  at  the  present  time  when 
war  time  conditions  make  immediate  ad¬ 
justments  essential. 

In  the  book  Curriculum  Principles  and 
Social  Trends,  Gw3mn  has  traced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  public  school  curricu¬ 
lum  from  its  early  beginnings,  has  set 
forth  the  present  status  of  the  curriculum 
on  the  various  school  levels,  indicated  the 
new  influences  as  school  and  community 
life  become  more  closely  integrated,  and 
looked  into  the  future  in  curriculum  plan¬ 
ning. 

Three  purposes  motivated  the  author  in 
the  publication  of  this  book: 

1.  To  show  that  personal  experiencing 
is  the  only  way  by  which  real  im¬ 
provement  in  the  curriculum  can 
be  effected. 

2.  To  evince  that  educational  growth 
is  and  should  be  an  evolutionary 
process  and  that  such  evolution  is 
strongly  stimulated  and  conditioned 
by  changes  in  the  social,  economic 
and  cultural  life  of  a  nation. 

3.  To  demonstrate  that  teaching 
methods  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  curriculum. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  presents  an 
overview  of  the  evolution  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  and  the  factors  which  have  dominated 
this  development  —  religious,  political, 
utilitarian,  and  the  more  recent  movement 
for  mass  education.  The  new  factors  in 
curriculum  development  are  discussed, 
then  the  particular  influences  and  trends 
on  the  various  school  levels — elementary 
and  secondary — are  thorotighly  analyzed. 
The  influence  of  the  youth  problem  and 
the  effect  of  improved  teacher-training  on 
the  curriculum  and  the  various  curricu¬ 
lar  aids  for  the  enrichment  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  are  given  attention. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  looks  into 
the  future  in  curriculum  revision  dealing 
with  the  effect  of  propaganda  and  the 
(Conthiuei  (m  ptgt  J7) 
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Safety  and  the  School  Secretary 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

as  well  as  a  safety  manual  bein^  prepared 
by  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  This  will  be  distributed  to  all 
local  Parent  Teachers  Associations. 

Approximately  4,000,000  boys  and  girls 
are  transported  to  school  in  93,000  buses, 
many  of  them  in  poor  condition.  A  trans¬ 
portation  problem  of  great  concern  to  the 
nation  is  resulting  from  the  break-down 
of  equipment  and  the  critical  shortage  of 
rolling  stock,  replacement  parts  and  facil¬ 
ities  for  roads.  The  pupil’s  safety  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  each  community 
to  provide  a  good  school  bus  and  to  keep 
it  in  good  condition;  a  carefully  selected, 
trained  and  continuously  supervised  bus 
driver.  Here  again  the  help  of  school 
secretaries  is  of  vital  importance  in  an¬ 
ticipating  and  meeting  school  bus  emerg¬ 
encies. 

To  aid  man  to  live  in  harmony  with  his 
surroundings  is  the  aim  of  the  safety 
work  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  This  includes  all  phases  of 
safety  education,  with  stress  on  the  home, 
school  and  community  aspects  of  safety. 
Our  concern  is  every  child,  the  whole 
child,  in  his  total  environment,  and  so 
his  physical  safety  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 

The  school  secretaries  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  P.  T.  A.  presidents  and  safety 
chairmen  would  render  valuable  help  in 
pointing  out  hazards  to  children.  This 
could  go  out  in  your  regular  form  letter. 

There  is  no  more  encouraging  develop¬ 
ment  in  recent  years  than  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  safety  education  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  colleges.  The  principles 
of  safety  education  first  appeared  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school  text  books  in  1843.  A 
text  issued  that  year  described  “the  man¬ 
agement  of  persons  apparently  drowned.” 
Since  1933  there  has  been  rapid  progress 
in  the  development  of  this  subject.  Now 
twenty-one  states  require  the  teaching 
of  fire  prevention  and  traffic  and/or  gen¬ 
eral  safety  and  twelve  do  so  by  ruling  of 
state  boards  of  education. 

Every  state  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction  has  published  a  course  of  study, 
has  included  safety  as  a  part  of  another 


course,  or  issued  some  type  of  teaching 
aid  on  safety.  Hundreds  of  city  school 
systems  have  also  done  this.  The  publi- 
cation  of  safety  education  as  a  yearbook 
of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  in  1940  was  dramatic  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  acceptance  of  safety  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program 
of  the  modem  school.  The  following 
points  were  emphasized  from  an  edu¬ 
cator’s  viewpoint. 

1.  Experience  shows  that  many  acci¬ 
dents  are  preventable  through  a  program 
of  education. 

2.  Instruction  in  safety  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  modem  school’s  program  of 
producing  good  citizens. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  character 
and  the  extent  of  the  school  safety  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  selection  of  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  used  are  professional  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  educators. 

4.  Rural  schools,  operating  under  con¬ 
ditions  specifically  different  from  those 
of  urban  schools,  should  make  an  effort 
to  adjust  their  safety  programs  to  the 
special  conditions  of  their  environment. 

5.  Safety  education  for  adults  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  of  the  community  and 
the  state. 

6.  In  each  community  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  board  of  education  and  its 
executive  staff  to  build  and  to  maintain 
school  buildings  which  are  safe. 

7.  Responsibility  for  areas  of  safety 
education  not  designated  specifically  by 
law  should  be  assigned  by  agreement  to 
the  agency  or  agencies  most  competent 
to  achieve  the  desired  goal. 

8.  Teaching  youths  to  be  safe  and  in¬ 
telligent  operators  of  motor  cars  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  community. 

9.  The  school  has  a  responsibility  for 
systematic  instruction  in  all  aspects  of 
safety. 

10.  School  systems  embracing  several 
schools  should  organize  safety  coordinat¬ 
ing  agencies. 

11.  A  formal  or  informal  safety  council 
or  committee,  or  other  liaison  among 
safety  agencies,  should  be  established 
in  every  community. 

12.  In  their  efforts  to  advance  the 
safety  movement,  educators  should  recog- 
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nize  the  need  for  appraisal  and  research. 

13.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  if  no  one  is  too  anxious 
about  who  receives  credit. 

14.  Effective  progn^ms  of  safety  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  adequately  financed. 

16.  The  time  has  come  for  educators 
to  prepare  themselves  for  leadership  in 
safety  education. 

Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
colleges  and  universities  offered  credit 
courses  in  safety  during  the  1943  summer 
session. 

The  philosophy  of  safety  education  is 
expressed  by  the  late  Albert  W.  Whitney, 
“Safety  is  for  more  and  better  adventures. 
Safety  education  prevents  individuals 
from  doing  stupid  things,  thereby  making 
I  important  adventures  possible.” 

We  now  have  added  to  the  three  R’s 
of  education  the  three  E’s  of  safety,  viz.: 
education,  engineering  and  enforcement. 
If  we  could  only  wait  long  enough,  say, 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  through 
education,  the  thinking  and  habits  of 
^  people  would  be  so  conditioned  that  we 
would  realize  a  Utopia — a  fifth  freedom, 
freedom  from  preventable  accidents. 

Through  education,  accidents  can  and 
must  be  prevented.  A  positive  approach 
i  to  the  problems  is  more  than  ever  neces¬ 
sary  now  that  our  country  is  at  war.  The 
war  has  not  created  new  problems.  It  has, 
however,  multiplied  and  intensified  al- 
^  ready  existing  problems.  More  children 
are  on  the  street,  in  recreation  and  play 
centers,  in  nursery  and  day  care  centers. 
;  They  will  need  careful  supervision  here 
and  in  homes.  In  homes  where  children 
are  left  without  supervision  there  is  the 
L  ever  present  danger  of  accidents  and 
f  the  possibility  of  infection.  Children  are 
seeking  illegal  employment,  they  are 
exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  inadequate 
k  food,  disproportion  of  duties,  too  heavy 
responsibility  and  danger  of  delinquency. 

If  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
I  school  to  give  assistance,  school  people 
should  be  informed  about  facilities,  re¬ 
sources  and  help,  for  these  children 
deserve  the  best  thinking  and  action  of 
all  community  groups.  School  secre¬ 
taries  should  be  informed  who  could 
call  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 


the  school  P.  T.  A.,  or  what  agency 
could  render  the  necessary  help. 

Another  field  of  endeavor  for  school 
secretaries  would  be  to  co-operate  with 
school  safety  patrols,  now  a  nation-wide 
activity  with  about  276,000  members  in 
3,250  communities,  organized  as  a  school 
operated  system  in  1916.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  school  attendance  officer 
in  New'ark,  N.  J. 

To  promote  uniformity  in  this  growing 
movement,  the  National  Safety  Council 
called  a  meeting  to  develop  a  set  of  stand¬ 
ard  rules.  Representatives  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association  took  part. 

The  patrols  are  now  called  “School 
Safety  Patrols,”  rather  than  “Boy  Safety 
Patrols,”  since  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  are 
now  members.  Many  schools  have  street 
patrols,  play  ground  and  corridor  patrols. 
“Standard  Rules  for  School  Safety  Pa¬ 
trols”  can  be  secured  from  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  has  been  interested  in  the 
youthful  driver  for  several  years.  Con¬ 
ferences  with  leaders  of  all  kinds  of 
associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
general  attitude  toward  training  of  the 
youthful  driver  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  As  they  approach  the  legal  driving 
age,  these  youths  to  whom  cars  are  avail¬ 
able  should  have  specific  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  driving. 

2.  The  best  instruction  in  these  subjects 
now  available  is  offered  in  high  schools 
by  especially  trained  teachers. 

3.  A  large  percentage  of  the  country’s 
high  schools  offer  classroom  instruction 
in  traffic,  but  only  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  offer  road  lessons. 

4.  The  addition  of  this  two-fold  program 
to  the  high  school  costs  money,  but,  from 
the  social  point  of  view,  the  offering  of 
traffic  safety  instruction  and  road  les¬ 
sons  costs  far  less  than  accidents.' 

5.  Where  this  program  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  its  continuation  and,  if  necessary, 

( Continued  on  puge  2t) 
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OF  SPECIALIZED  SERVICE 


'Vhtn  italmg  with  our  adverthers,  pleait  mention  the  National  Secretary 


Sexton  selects  for  you  and  delivers  to 
your  kitchen  the  choicest  yield  of  the 
seven  seas.  Every  item,  from  the  tiny 
sardines  to  the  giant  tuna,  is  chosen  to 
meet  your  exact  need,  to  please  your 
peculiar  guest,  to  assure  your  essential 
profit.  Sauce  and  dressings  are  skilfully 
processed  in  Sexton  Sunshine  Kitolims 
exclusively  for  the  restaurant  and  iu?ti- 
tutional  table.  This  all-out  specializa¬ 
tion  is  unique;  it  has  made  Sexton  th« 
standard  of  comparison. 


'^btn  dftlhtg  with  our  advertheri,  pirate  mention  the  National  Secretary 
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A  The  only  nationally  advertised  brand  of  foods  pre¬ 
pared  exclusively  for  the  institutional  market. 

A  The  security  of  endorsement  by  all  the  leading  trade 
associations  in  the  institutional  field  in  the  United 
Sutes. 

A  The  facilities  of  the  only  wholesale  grocery  company 
operating  plants  in  the  two  principal  American 
markets— -^icago  and  New  York. 

A  As  rendered  by  America's  largest  distributors  of 
number  ten  canned  foods,  a  distinctive  service  on 
a  complete  assortment  of  (quality  foods  packed  in 
this  institutional  size  container. 

A  Home  recipe  pickles,  relishes  and  conserves  from 
Sexton  Sunshine  Kitchens — delicious  and  appe¬ 
tizing. 

A  Carefully  selected  coffees — ^blends  resulting  from 
years  of  careful  study — roasted  fresh  daily  at  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Brooklyn. 

A  A  selection  of  your  needs  from  the  largest  inventory 
ever  assembled  for  the  particular  needs  of  those 
who  feed  many  people  each  day. 


JOHN 


SEXTON 


&CO. 


GOOD  FOOD  FOR 
PLEASED  GUESTS 


CSTABUSNU  UU 

Manufacturing  Whoiasal*  Grocors 

CHICAGO  — BROOKLYN 

DALLAS  — ATLANTA— PITTSBURGH 


LISTENING  IN  the  N.  J.  Association  of  School  Secre* 

(Continued  from  page  19)  taries.”  Miss  Moore  is  State  Membership 

times  a  year.  October’s  issue  states:  Chairman  and  her  concise  statement  of 
“The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Massachu-  concrete  advantages  must  have  carried 
setts  Association  of  School  Secretaries  weight.  There  were  463  members  last 
is  to  elevate  the  standards  of  the  grroup  year! 

and  through  organization,  to  pool  our  Page  four  contained  Miss  Anne  Hold- 
ideas  and  ideals  toward  a  finer  and  more  stein’s  report  as  chairman  of  the  corn- 
efficient  service  to  the  school  and  to  the  mittee  on  courses,  and  Isabel  Ballentine’s 
community.”  report  of  the  executive  committee  meet- 

A  word  of  welcome  is  extended  to  Mr.  ing. 

Julius  E.  Warren,  superintendent  of  On  page  seven.  Miss  Flo  Garretson, 

school  of  Newton  since  1934,  now  Com-  president  of  this  large  group,  handed  the 
missioner  of  Education  for  the  Common-  title  of  membership  chairman  for  New 
wealth  of  Massachusetts.  Jersey  in  the  N.  A.  S.  S.  to  Miss  Marion 

-  Ernst  of  Roselle  Park.  Miss  Garretson 

Laura  E.  Ellwanger,  president  of  the  j^ag  had  this  office  for  the  past  three 
Denver,  Colorado,  Association,  writes  that  years.  We,  of  N.  A.  S.  S.,  welcome  Miss 
elementary  school  clerks  were  notified  of  Ernst  into  the  “family.” 
a  raise  in  their  maximum  salary  to  $120  All  in  all,  there  were  eight  pages  of 
a  month  at  their  dinner  meeting  on  interesting  news  for  all  New  Jersey  secre- 
November  10.  A  five  per  cent  emerg-  taries! 

ency  increase  in  all  1943-44  salaries  with  _ 

a  continuation  of  the  1942-43  emergency  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Marr  tells  us  with 
increase  plus  regular  yearly  increments  p^de  that  for  the  first  time,  a  school 
was  announced.  87  out  of  the  153  girls  secretary  has  been  elected  to  the  office 
employed  as  clerks  and  secretaries  in  the  qJ  secretary  of  the  Education  Associa- 
Denver  Public  Schools  were  present  and  tion  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Miss 
heard  these  announcements.  This  group  Catherine  Crawley  who  has  been  a  mem- 
donated  $60.00  to  the  NEA  War  and  Peace  jjgj.  gf  membership  committee  of  our 
Fund  as  their  contribution  toward  the  National  Association  was  elected  to  this 
goal  set.  Laura  Meyer,  chairman.  Dor-  position.  Miss  M.  Alina  Carroll  succeeds 
othy  Callahan,  and  Eileen  Flink,  assisted  her  in  the  N.  A.  S.  S.  membership  work, 
by  Laura  Ellwanger,  president,  presi-  Miss  Carroll  started  immediately  into 

dent,  and  Caroline  Lane,  secretary,  her  work  by  sending  Listening  In  a  copy 
planned  and  carried  out  the  excellent  of  the  menu  of  the  dinner  (testimonial) 
program  and  dinner.  Student  entertainers  jjiven  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou  on  the  eve  of 
from  Boettcher  School  were  the  main  at-  his  retirement.  The  menu  was  so  written 
traction.  that  it  was  practically  a  thumbnail  sketch 

of  his  life.  For  instance,  dinner  began 
The  New  Jersey  Association  of  School  with  “Cream  of  Fresh  Mushrooms,  Ft. 
Secretaries  devoted  their  number  1  issue  Jackson,  with  Vermicelli,  Potsdam.”  Dr. 
of  the  bulletin  largely  to  “preliminary  Ballou  was  born  in  Ft.  Jackson,  N.  Y., 
convention  plans.”  Elizabeth  M.  Teel,  and  later  lived  in  Potsdam.  The  “menu” 
editor,  gave  detailed  plans  for  the  annual  included  his  schools,  clubs,  associations, 
business  meeting,  election  of  officers,  summer  camp,  his  wife  and  grandson! 
tea,  and  Sunday  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Haycock  is  the  new  sup- 
Richard  A.  Tewkesbury  was  to  speak.  Mr.  erintendent  of  schools  for  the  District  of 
Tewkesbury  was  instrumental  in  proving  Columbia. 

the  feasibility  of  an  overland  highway  - 

between  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  Buenos  Mrs.  Adeline  Fangman  sends  us  the 
Aires.  news  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Association 

The  whole  of  page  three  was  given  to.,'  and  of  the  annual  meeting.«f  the  Missouri 
Miss  Anna  Moore’s  “reasons  for  joining  Association  of  School  Secretaries. 


With  an  average  attendance  of  24  at 
the  St.  Louis  County  Association’s  three 
fall  meetings,  the  executives  have  wisely 
planned  food,  education,  and  fun  well 
mixed.  Filing  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Karol  Greeson  at  the  September  meeting, 
a  Hallowe’en  Party  was  the  October  meet¬ 
ing,  and  November  brought  a  “visual 
education’’  in  the  co-operating  school  of 
St.  Louis  County.  Each  meeting  com¬ 
bined  a  supper  with  a  program. 

At  the  annual  state  association  meet¬ 
ing,  fifty-three  secretaries  representing 
twenty-two  different  school  districts  were 
present.  Mrs.  Grace  Riggs,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  announced  that  the  executive 
committee  had  voted  to  include  school 
secretaries  in  that  organization.  They  are 
now  the  “Department  of  School  Secre¬ 
taries’’  in  M.  S.  T.  A. 

High  spot  of  the  evening  was  the  talk 
by  Miss  Gretchen  Vanderschmidt.  Miss 
Vanderschmidt  has  the  walls  of  her  room 
painted  red  and  Mrs.  Fangman  says  that 
it  seemed  quite  a  good  color  for  such  a 
vivid  personality! 

The  officers  headed  by  Georgia  A. 
Davis,  president,  were  re-elected.  Miss 
Frances  Rosenthal  was  elected  to  serve 
as  editor  of  the  “Missouri  School  Secre¬ 
tary”  in  place  of  Miss  Jane  Trogdon, 
who  accepted  employment  in  a  field  other 
than  school  secretary  work. 

A  Scrap  Book  prepared  by  Elsie  Roth 
of  Clayton  contains  a  display  of  forms 
used  in  the  different  school  offices 
throughout  the  state  which  were  collected 
by  Janet  Thursby  of  Kirkwood. 


Detroit’s  Newsletter  carries  the  names 
and  addresses  of  members  of  the  School 
Secretaries  Association  who  are  now  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  armed  forces.  The  Association 
voted  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  War 
Chest  of  Metropolitan  Detroit.  They  also 
made  a  contribution  to  the  Ruth  Alden 
Dress  Campaign.  Tucked  among  the  news 
items  are  lists  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Association  committees.  Also  a  notice  of 
the  publication  of  the  Association  Direc¬ 
tory.  Among  the  benefits  of  membership, 
the  following  items  are  quoted:  “the 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  Asso¬ 


ciation’s  group  insurance  plan;  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  Newsletter  regularly,  keeping 
you  informed  of  the  Association’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  your  behalf  in  such  matters  as 
retirement,  representation  at  Board  of 
Education  meetings,  etc.,  and,  of  course, 
the  very  enjoyable  association  with  other 
girls  in  school  work.” 

Incidentally,  Ora  Stanbery,  chairman 
of  the  association  retirement  fund  com¬ 
mittee,  was  recently  appointed  by  the 
Detroit  Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  a 
new  retirement  committee  of  five  contract 
and  four  non-contract  members.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  write  a  plan  to  include  all 
Board  of  Education  employees.  This  plan 
will  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and,  if  approved,  will  go  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council. 


Mrs.  Rachel  Maynard,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  School  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ants  of  Arizona,  writes  that  of  the  35 
state  members  of  the  Association  about 
seventeen  of  them  are  also  members  of 
the  State  Educational  Association.  They 
are  working  for  inclusion  in  the  teachers’ 
retirement  law.  The  nominating  com¬ 
mittee — Miss  Nell  Zetty,  Miss  Mary  Ruth 
Cooper,  and  Miss  Anna  P.  Gupton — in¬ 
troduced  their  candidates  by  drawings, 
and  printed  “personality  paragraphs”  in 
the  News  to  the  memberships  of  the  en¬ 
tire  association.  Notes  about  the  doings 
of  the  Phoenix  group — a  luncheon  at 
Miller’s — and  the  activities  of  the  Tucson 
group — a  Christmas  luncheon  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Helen  Clark. 

Each  Wednesday  secretaries  on  the 
University  of  Arizona  campus  bring  their 
lunches  and  meet  in  the  Visual  Aids 
Bureau  for  an  hour  of  movies — such  as 
shorts  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
British  Women  At  Work. 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Holt  who  has  been  quite 
ill  recently,  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  a 
tea  in  November  to  members  of  the 
League  of  American  Pen  Women.  Mrs. 
Holt,  as  you  know,  is  an  accomplished 
author  of  poems. 

Miss  Mary  Bunte  of  Tempe,  Arizona,  is 
the  new  President  of  the  Arizona  School 
Administrative  Assistants. 

(Continued  on  pege}0) 
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Safety  and  the  School  Secretary 

(Continued  from  page  2}) 

its  expansion  should  be  vigorously  sup¬ 
ported. 

6.  Where  this  program  has  not  been 
installed,  it  should  be  presented  to  the 
superintendent,  and  all  phases  of  it  dis¬ 
cussed  candidly  and  in  relation  to  the 
whole  school  program. 

7.  Where  traffic  safety  instruction  and 
road  lessons  are  not  and  cannot  be  offered 
by  the  schools,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  other  types  of  available  training  facil¬ 
ities,  such  as  qualified  private  schools 
charging  a  fee. 

8.  If  no  professional  driving  instructors 
are  available  locally,  parents  should  as¬ 
sume  definite  responsibility  for  teaching 
their  own  boys  and  girls  how  to  drive. 

The  army  is  calling  upon  high  schools 
to  provide  this  type  of  training.  This  is 
not  just  an  emergency  program,  it  is  a 
long-time  program.  Every  boy  and  every 
girl  is  a  potential  driver  of  a  car.  They 
have  been  restricted  because  of  war  and 
are  raring  to  go.  In  the  post-war  period 
we  are  going  to  live  with  the  boys  and 
girls  and  we  want  good  drivers. 

The  War-time  Highway  Traffic  Pro¬ 
gram,  endorsed  by  twenty-six  sponsoring 
national  organizations,  recognizes  (1) 
that  our  highway  transportation  system 
must  be  stripped  of  all  non-essentials  and 
dedicated  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  and 
(2)  that  essential  highway  transportation 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  Nation’s  war  effort; 
and  therefore  pledge  its  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  conservation  and  efficient 
utilization  of  these  facilities.  The  recom¬ 
mended  program  is  in  the  Field  Legrisla- 
tive  Action,  Motor  Vehicle  Administra¬ 
tion,  Police  Control,  Engineering  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Participation  and  Training. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  program  de¬ 
pends  upon  informed  public  support. 

It  matters  very  little  to  whom  the 
credit  goes.  What  does  matter  is  getting 
results  in  the  reduction  of  accidents.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  meek  will  inherit 
the  earth.  We  can  be  sure,  however,  that 
the  safe  will  inhabit  the  earth. 


British  Notes  About  Rationing 

(From  Bulletin  of  Secretarial 
Association  of  Public  Schools 
of  Washington,  D.  C.) 

(Do  you  think  rationing  is  tough?  Bear 
with  us  and  read  what  our  British  cou¬ 
sins  have  to  take — and  hope  we  never 
come  to  this — or  do  you  wish  the  Editor 
would  cease  quoting  from  personal  cor¬ 
respondence  ? ) 

“We  are  still  exiles  from  our  home  in 
Croydon,  and  are  getting  homesick.  I 
went  home  during  the  summer  holiday 
to  air  the  house,  see  that  it  was  painted, 
and  to  look  after  the  garden.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  I  found  that  rust  and  moth  had 
done  much  damage.  The  new  eiderdown 
quilts  were  riddled  with  moths  and  will 
cost  many  pounds  to  replace.  Rugs,  bed¬ 
ding,  and  linen,  too,  had  been  ravaged 
despite  many  pounds  of  moth  balls,  etc. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  no  insurance  covers 
such  a  loss,  and  since  it  is  not  due  to 
direct  enemy  action,  the  government  gives 
no  compensation. 

“The  educational  authorities  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  but  maintain  that  I  am  on  war- 
duty  and  doing  more  good  with  the 
evacuated  students  here  than  I  would  be 
teaching  in  London.  Another  anomaly  is 
that  I  am  taxed  on  my  house  though  it  is 
a  dead  loss  to  me  and  I  am  also  paying 
rent  for  this  furnished  house  here  in 
Devon.  Assuredly,  I  shall  meet  the  end 
of  the  war  a  much  poorer  man  than  1  was 
at  the  beginning.  I  don’t  know  just  what 
you  are  taxed  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  but  I  have 
just  had  my  tax  demand  and  it  is  one- 
eighth  of  my  gross  income!  (Ed.  note — 
this  is  without  exemption  for  wife  and 
two  boys.) 

“However,  I  can  only  feel  thankful 
that  I  have  so  much  when  so  many  have 
lost  all.  Now  that  the  raids  have  started 
again,  one  feels  sick  at  the  thought  that 
so  many  little  children  and  people  are 
helpless  against  the  sudden  blasting  de¬ 
struction  of  the  bombs.  Those  killed  are 
out  of  it,  but  it  is  the  maimed,  disfigured, 
and  blind  that  have  the  hardest  lot  to 
bear. 

“The  thought  that  the  Germans  are  still 
only  a  few  minutes  by  air  away  is  an 
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ever  present  reminder  that  we  cannot 
relax  our  precautions.  Our  immediate 
concern  is  that  when  the  Allied  forces 
start  to  invade  France  and  Belgium  the 
Germans  will  use  gas  on  our  ports  of 
embarkation  in  an  effort  to  hold  off  the 
invasion  or  the  supplies  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  once  the  invasion  has  started.  We 
know  also  that  the  Germans  are  quite 
capable  of  dropping  thousands  of  para¬ 
troops  round  and  near  our  ports  in  order 
to  blow  up  roads,  railways,  bridges,  and 
essential  services  such  as  gas  works, 
water  works,  and  power  stations.  These 
things  have  been  much  in  our  minds  the 
past  few  months  and  we  have  heard  the 
Prime  Minister  say  as  much  in  a  recent 
speech  at  the  London  Guildhall. 

“In  general  conditions  in  the  country 
haven’t  changed  much.  Rationing  is  still 
strict  and  efficient.  There  are  NO  extras 
of  any  great  food-value,  except  tripe. 
This  curiously  enough,  can  be  had  in 
plenty.  Sausages  are  fairly  abundant  but 
consist  mainly  of  soya-bean  flour.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Bread  is 
unrationed  but  has  a  large  amount  of 
potato  in  it,  is  palatable  but  rather  dark. 
Locally,  apples  have  been  plentiful,  but 
dear.  Last  week  the  boys  had  a  ration 
of  one  pound  of  oranges  each,  the  first 
in  many,  many  months.  We  are  promised 
more  from  Palestine  in  a  week  or  two. 
Fats  are  strictly  rationed,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  cakes  or  pies.  Eggs  are 
scarce  and  we  haven’t  had  any  for  more 
than  a  month,  but  egg  powder  has  been 
in  good  supply.  The  milk  ration  has 
dropped  again.  Adults  get  two  pints  a 
week,  the  boys  get  half  a  pint  a  day.  We 
can  buy  a  can  of  dried  milk  once  a  week. 
Prunes,  dates,  currants,  raisins,  are  all 
on  “points”  but  even  they  are  not  always 
on  sale.  Each  person  has  20  points  a 
month.  All  canned  foods  are  on  points  as 
are  shredded  wheat,  com  flakes,  and  other 
breakfast  cereals,  dried  peas,  beans,  oat¬ 
meal,  and  sardines. 

“A  mother  who  has  children  of  school 
age  is  greatly  helped  by  the  dinner  which 
is  served  at  the  schools  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  In  some  schools  these  dinners 
are  really  good,  but  much  depends  upon 
the  cook  who  often  through  bad  planning 


and  bad  cooking  can  spoil  all  Lord  Wool- 
ton’s  plans  for  giving  the  school  children 
at  least  one  good  meal  a  day. 

“Meat  and  bacon  rations  remain  un¬ 
altered  but  often  the  bacon  is  of  poor 
quality  and  we  sometimes  have  beef  for 
four  weeks  running.  Sometimes  lamb  is 
obtainable,  or  veal,  and  rarely,  pork.  Liver 
and  kidneys  are  not  rationed  but  one’s 
turn  to  get  any  comes  about  once  in  seven 
weeks. 

“I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  picture  of 
the  food  situation  and  can  sum  it  up  by 
saying  that  it  is  adequate  but  monotonous, 
but  one  thinks  of  the  food  situation  in 
Belgium,  Greece,  and  Holland,  and  can  be 
very  grateful  that  we  have  our  rations 
as  they  are. 

“In  general  household  effects  such  as 
pots  and  pans  and  cutlery  are  scarce.  No 
aluminum  ware  at  all.  Soap  is  rationed. 
Razor  blades  are  scarce,  indeed  for  weeks 
I  have  been  unable  to  buy  one!  Luxuries 
like  pipes  have  vanished  from  the  shops, 
and  tobacco  is  more  than  four  times  its 
previous  price — tax!  Matches  are  rationed 
by  the  shops  and  can  only  be  obtained 
by  regular  registered  customers.  Paper  is 
scarce.  Newspapers  are  made  up  of  two 
limp  sheets.  No  wall-paper  is  made  and 
many  women’s  and  children’s  periodicals 
have  suspended  publication.  School  text 
books  are  very  limited.  New  furniture 
can  be  bought  only  by  newly-married 
couples  and  second-hand  furniture  is  very 
rare  indeed.  Clocks  and  watches  just 
don’t  exist  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  one  repaired.  Many  people  have 
broken  watches  lying  at  home — I  am  one 
of  these. 

“The  blackout  continues . 

“This  should  give  you  a  view  of  life 
here  as  it  affects  the  ordinary  people. 
Outwardly,  the  casual  visitor  would  see 
that  we  are  cheerful,  and  busy.  The 
cinemas,  theatres,  music  halls,  dance 
halls,  and  public  houses  do  a  roaring 
business,  and  children  play  happily  and 
unconcernedly  in  the  streets  and  parks. 
The  household  tragedies  of  war  are  not 
apparent  and  we  feel  that  we  are  moving 
rapidly  toward  Victory.  ...” 
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LISTENING  IN 

(ConiinueJ  from  page  27) 

Miss  Garland  Lind,  correspondinfc  sec- 
retaryof  the  Illinois  Association  of  School 
Secretaries  writes  that  the  constitution 
of  that  orgranization  was  revised  at  a  fast- 
moving:  and  well-attended  convention  held 
at  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  Chicagro,  Decem¬ 
ber  27.  Betty  Zimmerman  and  Edna  At¬ 
kinson,  of  the  National  Association  were 
able  to  attend  all  of  the  meetings.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Fairchild,  prominent  educator  and 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  gave  the  main  luncheon  ad¬ 
dress,  speaking  on  “Secretaries  I  Have 
Met.”  Three  of  the  important  secretarial 
virtues  he  mentioned  were  endurance, 
versatility,  and  patience.  The  Illinois 
secretaries  sandwiched  fun  in  between 
serious  business  meetingrs  and  attended 
an  NBC  broadcast  and  the  Sonja  Heinie 
Hollywood  Ice  Review.  Miss  Ruth  Mc¬ 
Nutt,  Oak  Park,  is  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  _ 

The  Utah  Secretary,  gay  with  its 
Christmas  bells  and  red  ink,  arrived  at 
Christmas  time.  Its  seven  pages  fairly 
bulged  with  association  news,  including  a 
report  of  the  convention  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  October  9,  a  schedule  of 
regional  conferences  to  be  held  during 
the  year,  a  code  for  business  girls  and 
other  thises  and  thats.  Nellie  Kruys,  who 
by  the  way  is  now  Mrs.  William  De- 
Vroom,  Jr.,  is  the  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  Patricia  Lawrence,  of 
Granite  School  District,  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  editor  of  the  paper.  The  next  issue  will 
be  published  in  April  and  will  contain  a 
complete  list  of  members,  giving  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  Utah  secretaries  to  see 
their  names  in  print  if  they  do  the  right 

thing.  _ 

Peg  Keman  wrote  that  she  had  seen 
Eunice  Bounds  in  Wilmington  recently. 
Eunice  also  wrote  the  editor  a  delightful 
Christmas  note.  It’s  been  a  long  time 
since  we  have  heard  from  you,  Eunice. 
Come  back!  V.’^e  need  you. 

Peg  also  writes:  “Helen  Haycraft  and 
her  husband  are  in  Texas.  They  have  a 
son  bom  October  28.  You  will  recall  she 
is  our  first  editor  of  The  National  Secre¬ 
tary.”  The  best  of  luck  to  the  three. 


LIE  IN  THE  DARK  AND  LISTEN 

Noel  Coward 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 

It’s  clear  tonight,  so  they’re  flying  high. 
Hundreds  of  them,  thousands  perhaps. 
Riding  the  icy,  moonlit  sky, 

Men,  machinery,  bombs  and  maps. 
Altimeters  and  gruns  and  charts. 

Coffee,  sandwiches,  fleece-lined  boots. 
Bones  and  muscles  and  minds  and  hearts, 
English  saplingrs  with  English  roots 
Deep  in  the  earth  they’ve  left  below. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  let  them  go. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 

They’re  going  over  in  waves  and  waves 
High  above  villages,  hills,  and  streams. 
Country  churches  and  little  graves 
And  little  citizens’  worried  dreams; 

Very  soon  they’ll  have  reached  the  sea 
And  far  below  them  will  lie  the  bays 
And  cliffs  and  sands  where  they  used  to  be 
Taken  for  summer  holidays. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  let  them  go; 

Theirs  is  a  world  we’ll  never  know. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 

City  magnates  and  steel  contractors. 
Factory  workers  and  politicians. 

Soft  hysterical  little  actors. 

Ballet  dancers,  reserved  musicians. 

Safe  in  your  warm  civilian  beds. 

Count  your  profits  and  count  your 
sheep — 

Life  is  passing  above  your  heads. 

Just  turn  over  and  try  to  sleep. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  let  them  go; 

There’s  one  debt  you’ll  forever  owe. 

Lie  in  the  dark  and  listen. 


Detroit  Changes  Sick  Leave 
Allowance 

On  December  28  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  ruled  that  in  1944-45  accumu¬ 
lated  sick  leave  will  be  allowed,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  addition  to  receiving  full  pay 
for  the  first  ten  days  of  absence  because 
of  illness,  non-contract  employees  will 
receive  full  pay  for  a  period  equal  to  one- 
half  the  number  of  unused  days  of  their 
1943-44  sick  leave. 
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ADVERTISERS’  COLUMN 
I  invite  secretaries  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  crive  me  reaction  to  this 
column,  which  may  be  helpful  in 
connection  with  future  issues. 

Margaret  V.  Keman, 
Advertitsing  Manager. 


Secretaries  can  decorate  their  own 
dresses,  blouses,  hats,  purses,  and  other 
accessories. 

Secretaries!  Make  your  costumes  color¬ 
ful  and  “different”  by  learning  to  use 
Prange  Textile  Colors.  They  are  easy  to 
use,  washable  and  do  not  fade.  The  new 
booklet.  Do  It  Yourself,  will  tell  you  about 
this  new  fascinating  craft.  It’s  twenty- 
five  cents  and  may  be  obtained  from  your 
local  school  supply  distributor  or  dealer. 
If  he  does  not  have  it,  write  to  Depart¬ 
ment  81,  American  Crayon  Company, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  send  the  remittance 
with  the  request. 

ill 

Cutters  and  replacement  parts  for  pen¬ 
cil  sharpeners  can  be  manufactured  for 
a  limited  period  of  time.  The  Spengler 
Loomis  Manufacturing  Company,  there¬ 
fore,  advises  you  to  see  your  dealer  for 
the  necessary  repair  parts  if  you  are 
having  difficulty  with  your  pencil  sharp¬ 
ener. 

1  i  i 

Don’t  overlook  Beckley-Cardy’s  offer  to 
send  you  their  free  buyer’s  guide.  It’s 
packed  with  suggestions  on  equipment 


and  supplies,  classified  and  indexed  for 
easy  reference.  Without  leaving  your  desk 
you  can  order  supplies  and  equipment 
from  Beckley-Cardy’s  Complete  Buyer’s 
Guide. 

ill 

Teachers  involved  in  presenting  air 
navigation  instruction  to  pre-flight  stu¬ 
dents  will  welcome  the  Simplified  Flight 
Calculator  of  the  Chicago  Apparatus  Co. 
This  Calculator  will  solve  all  dead-reckon¬ 
ing  problems  in  a  few  seconds,  more  ac¬ 
curately  than  most  standard  instruments 
costing  many  times  more  and  do  it  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  mathematical  knowledge. 
The  cost?  $1.80  for  the  student  model 
and  $3.75  for  the  master  model. 

i  1  i 

Acquisition  of  Erpi  Classroom  Films 
Inc.  from  Western  Electric  Company  by 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica  Inc.  was  an¬ 
nounced  December  3  by  William  Benton, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Brittanica.  The 
policy  and  personnel  of  Erpi  Films,  of 
which  E.  E.  Shumaker  is  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  will  continue  un¬ 
changed  under  Britannica’s  ownership. 
Sales  of  the  classroom  films  will  continue 
to  be  handled  through  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  H.  C.  Grubbs, 
vice-president. 

i  1  i 

In  your  post-war  planning  include  the 
school  library.  Remodel  your  present 
library,  replace  old  equipment  with  new 
items  of  furniture.  Gaylord  Bros.,  Inc. 
will  supply  them. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

711-13  Witherspoon  Building  PHILADELPHIA-?  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 
M.  A.  Bryant  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 

Reliable  Selective  Teacher  Placement  Service  in  Middle  Atlantic  States 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


When  dealing  with  our  advertisers,  please  mention  the  National  Secretary 
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Burroughs 

SUPPLIES  FOR 
BUSINESS  MACHINES 


Gregor  Publishing  Company  announces 
a  unique  geography  book  that  came  from 
the  press  in  January.  “Our  Global  Worid 
— A  Brief  Geogrraphy  for  the  Air  Age" 
by  Miss  Grace  Croyle  Hankins,  is  designed 
as  a  supplementary  text,  deals  with  es¬ 
sentials  in  a  vivid  and  graphic  manner. 
Many  fine  maps  and  pictures  make  it  an 
interesting  text  for  a  six  weeks’  study  in 
any  social  science  course. 


When  in  New  York  stop  at  Park  Cham¬ 
bers  Hotel. 

1  block  to  Carnegie  Hall. 

1  block  to  Fifth  Avenue. 

1  block  to  smart  shops  (67th  Street. 

7  blocks  to  Radio  City. 

10  minutes  to  Grand  Central. 

10  minutes  to  Penn  Station. 

6  minutes  to  Times  Square. 

1  block  to  Central  Park. 


The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
and  Services  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  among 
users  of  Educational  Test  Materials  for 
its  promptness  and  speed  in  shipment  of 
test  orders.  Even  in  these  troubled  times, 
test  shipments  leave  within  24  hours  after 
the  order  is  received. 


lunougha  Claan-Copr  Coibea  Pap«r  i*  iur- 
niah«d  in  aisM.  colon,  woiahu.  iinUhoo 
and  grado*  lo  moot  all  usual  commorcial 
aoods,  born  **oao  tiao”  carbons  lo  hiqbost 
oualilT  carbons  ior  mulliplo  iaprossions. 
For  bost  roaulls.  standardiso  on  Burrougb. 
Soto  menov.  loo.  Ibrough  Burroughs  DU- 
coual  Purcnaso  Plans.  For  full  dolails, 
call  your  local  Burroughs  office  or  wrilo 
Burroughs  Adding  Machino  Company. 

Dolreil  3k.  Michigan. 


The  Teachers’  Protective  Union,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  licensed  by 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department  as 
a  fraternal  society.  The  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
Association,  in  the  New  York  State  Edu¬ 
cational  Journal,  November  1940,  recom¬ 
mended  the  protection  issued  by  the 
Teachers’  Protective  Union. 


Do  you  need  sound  effects  for  your 
school  play?  Send  for  Thomas  J.  Val¬ 
entino,  Inc.’s  free  catalog — Major  Sound 
Effect  Records.  Completely  cross-indexed 
for  handy  reference. 


Start  the  New  Year  right  by  sending 
for  new  Weber  Costello  catalogs  on  black¬ 
boards,  erasers,  chalk,  art  materials, 
maps  and  globes. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


Drink 


L  Delicious  and 
Refreshinp 


“Hi.  Recognize  me?  I’m  one  of 
your  crowd.  You  see,  I  speak  for 
Coca-Cola,  known,  too,  as  Coke. 
I  speak  for  both.  They  mean 
the  same  thing.  The  gang 
say  I  iook  just  iike  Coke 
tastes.  And  you  won't  get 
that  de/icfout  and  rmfrmshing 
taste  this  side  of  Coca-Cola. 
There’s  no  comparison.’’ 


Advertiser’s  Column 

(Continued  from  page  }2) 

“We  are  still  able  to  supply  the  same 
higrh-gn^de  ribbons  and  carbon  paper  for 
schools.  Shipment  may  not  be  quite  as 
prompt  as  before  the  war,  but  they  are 
prompt  enough  to  avoid  causing  any  in¬ 
convenience.” — U.  S.  Typewriter  Ribbon 
Mfg.  Co. 

Ill 

Before  using  Library  Paste,  agitate  it. 
It  then  becomes  creamy  and  remains  so 
for  some  time.  You  will  find  it  spreads 
without  effort  and  papers  will  lie  flat  in 
permanent  bond. 


We  all  know  “Coco-Cola” — s 
called  by  its  friendly  abbreviation 

1  i  1 

Dennoyer-Geppert's  new  catalogs  — 19 
and  19B  —  will  make  you  wish  you  were 
a  student  again.  The  geography  and  his¬ 
tory  textbooks  were  never  so  exciting  in 
our  day!  The  catalog  for  biological  sci¬ 
ences  is  an  education  in  itself.  On  the 
secretary’s  desk  these  catalogs  will  open 
new  avenues  of  learning.  In  the  princi¬ 
pal’s  office  they  will  introduce  the  new 
and  ultra  modem  techniques  and  nnater- 
ials  for  streamline  teaching! 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Building  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

• 

Teachers  ior  Schools — School  ior  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools — Economical  for  Teachers 

• 

nagaley  I74S-174S  Petseael.  Oiseriaiaaliag  Service  E.  F.  Malooer.  Manager 

- - 


TO  THOSE  FRIENDS  who  depend  on  us  to  furnish  their 
Art,  Kindergarten  and  General  Class  Room  Supplies, 
we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  patience,  considera¬ 
tion  and  generous  cooperation  during  these  trying  times. 

And  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  policy  that  has  guided 
us  for  the  past  80  years  which  is  to  give  you  the  best  possible 
service  at  all  times. 

If  It’s  a  School  Supply,  We  Can  Furnish  It 

J.  L.  HAMMETT  COMPANY 

Serving  Schools  for  80  Years 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


When  deeling  with  our  edver titers,  pletse  mention  the  Nethnel  Secrettry 
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GREGG 

SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT  IN  99.73%  of  the 
public  school  systems  of  the 
United  States  that  offer  in¬ 
struction  in  shorthand. 

Six  of  the  last  seven  National 
Shorthand  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  contests  for  the  World’s 
Shorthand  Championship  were 
won  by  writers  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand. 

THE 

GREGG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Franciico  Boaton 
Toronto  London 


GREGG  CHAMPIONS 


aijot  soocoa  MAHM  J.  Dunaw  Chaus  l  swim 

WM/i  CkaWw  fmmt  W«V>  Onnn.  W«W.  (Wta 

mi  aM  M  Y.  Smi  Oiii»ii.  rni  lfM 


World’s  Higheff  Speed  1(etords 

ImU  by  mnlmn  ■!  Gmm  SfaiAiwJ 

in  WotA  •  Miwtt . T«rtMy . Mr  Smbi 

MO  **  **  “  ....  Jury  Cbii9« . Mr.  Onfe^ 

tIS  **  **  **  ....  LdWdry  MdW  .  .  .  .  Mr  Seb— rfw 

QktmpioHship  Trophies 

heU  ptiiwuMy  by  wnMrt  el  Grvgg 


Modern  Heath  Texts  for  Modern  Classes 

Esta  Ross  Staart 

STUART  TYPING,  SECOND  EDITION 

Forkner,  Osborne,  and  O’Brien 

CORRELATED  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

Bliss  and  Rowe 

EVERYDAY  LAW 

Kanzer  and  Schaaf 

ESSENTIALS  OF  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

• 

D.  C.  HEATH  and  COMPANY 

180  Yarick  Street,  New  York  City 


When  ieeling  with  our  edverfisers,  pleese  mention  the  Netionel  Secretery 


Dear  Reader: 

My  ma  tells  me  that  we’re  about  to 
have  a  birthday  and  it’s  an  important 
one.  She  says  this  association  we  all 
belone:  to  is  Koing  to  be  ten  years  old  in 
July  and  she  thinks  we  should  have  a  big 
celebration  or  something  because  it  really 
is  something  for  a  little  organization  like 
ours  to  be  ten  years  old.  Naturally,  we’re 
still  small,  but  we  are  growing  and  we 
certainly  are  lots  bigger  than  we  used 
to  be  but  not  nearly  so  big  as  we’re  going 
to  be.  We  grew  mighty  fast  for  a  while — 
like  a  weed  as  the  saying  goes.  Then  we 
sorta  stopped  and  it  almost  looked  as  if 
we’d  shrunk  but  lately  I  guess  we’ve 
been  taking  vitamins  or  something  cause 
every  now  and  then  she  has  to  hurry  up 
and  send  a  lot  of  my  sisters  out  to  dif¬ 
ferent  places  to  girls  who  forgot  to  join 
last  year  but  remembered  to  this  year. 

Well,  anyway,  to  go  back  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  we  can’t  travel  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  this  summer  because  of  tbe  war 
effort  and  so  many  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  WAGS  and  WAVES  etcetera  using 
the  trains.  So  what  my  aunties  decided 
in  Chicago  last  summer  to  do  next  sum¬ 
mer  was  to  publish  an  anniversary  num¬ 
ber  of  me.  Of  course,  I  don’t  know  exactly 
what  that  means  and  how  I’ll  feel  about 


it  but  my  ma  says  it’s  a  pretty  nice  thin| 
to  have  done  to  one  if  one  is  a  magazine. 
She’s  going  to  try  to  fill  me  full  of  a  lot 
of  stories  about  how  the  association 
started  and  who  started  it  and  what  the 
idea  was  and  I  guess  what  it  still  is. 

She  says  of  course  she  can’t  possibly  do 
it  alone  and  she  has  to  have  a  lot  of  help 
from  all  of  the  girls  who  were  so  smart 
ten  years  ago  and  all  of  those  who  have 
kept  on  doing  things  ever  since.  Storiee 
of  their  first  meetings,  how  they  worked, 
who  helped  them,  where  their  conven¬ 
tions  were  held  and  what  happened. 
And  also  pictures.  Snapshots  and  other 
pictures  that  have  been  taken  througdi 
the  years.  I’m  going  to  be  quite  fat,  1 
guess,  but,  after  all,  I  am  growing  up. 
So  please  start  thinking  right  now.  If 
any  of  you  have  any  ideas  about  what 
you  think  should  go  into  me  in  May  send 
them  to  my  ma  right  now.  She’ll  be  look¬ 
ing  for  mail  from  now  on  and  she  prom¬ 
ises  to  do  her  best  to  make  me  worth 
keeping — a  real  historical  document. 

One  more  thing.  Nominations  will  be 
in  order  soon.  So  think  too  about  who 
your  president,  vice  president,  editor,  etc^ 
ought  to  be. 

Yours  TENderly, 
Enness. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

'  ESTABUSHED  1889 

31  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y.  (BROADWAY  AT  16th  STREET) 

TELEPHONE!  ALGONQUIN  4-1788 - HOME  PHONE:  DOBBS  FERRY,  N.  Y.  4778-J 

B.  r.  MANNION - MRS.  B.  F.  GOSMAN  MANNION,  MANAOBRS 

Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  you  feel  at  home,  where  you  are 
known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  interest  is  shown  in  your  needs  whether  they  be  great  orsmall.  We 
invite  your  patronagein  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal,  accommodating  spiritof  our  service. 

MEMBER  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 


^^QuicIcLf  ^ays  for  ^heLf^ 

Clean,  black  notes  made  with  sharpened 
pencils  save  eyes  —  save  time  —  prevent 
costly  mistakes.  That’s  why  many  offices 
now  have  an  Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener 
on  every  desk  .  .  .  Automatie  CUTTERS 
— deeply  undercut  for  free  shavings  flow 
— offer  years  of  quick,  efficient  service. 
Pencil  stop  feature  saves  pencils. 

DEXTER 

Ofuiomaiic  PENCIL  SHARPENER 

le  by  SPENGLER  LOOMIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Chiewro,  1 
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Book  Nook 

(Continued  from  pege  21) 
eommunity  approach  to  the  curriculum. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  national 
emergency  as  it  has  effected  education 
and  the  special  curriculum  materials  nec¬ 
essary  on  national  defense  and  the  war. 

And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry — Margaret 
Mead.  William  Morrow  and  Company, 
1942. 

Margaret  Mead,  noted  anthropologist, 
who  has  spent  many  years  studying  other 
cultures,  has  written  a  challenging  book, 
in  which  she  looks  at  America  objectively 
and  makes  pointed  observations  concern¬ 
ing  the  need  for  greater  understanding 
of  contemporary  cultures.  She  indicates 
that  one  of  the  important  issues  in  study¬ 
ing  the  question  of  winning  the  war  is 
what  we  are  ourselves,  the  American 
character,  American  institutions  and 
American  attitudes  which  are  a  part  of 
every  American.  She  discusses  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  Americans  are  aggressive 
enough,  the  attitude  of  Americans  in 


general  toward  the  war  and  the  feeling 
of  Americans  that  all  decisions  must  be 
made  in  terms  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong.  The  emphasis  on  achievement,  the 
influence  of  the  American  success  system 
in  which  each  man  plans  to  achieve  a 
position  higher  than  that  to  which  he 
was  born  is  another  important  factor. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  the  book  are 
particularly  well  worth  reading  as  she 
summarizes  the  general  situation.  She 
talks  about  building  the  world  new  rather 
than  building  a  new  world.  In  other 
words,  we  should  not  demolish  all  that 
now  exists  and  abandon  all  the  ways  of 
life  which  other  people  have  developed 
and  make  everything  new — but  rather, 
if  we  are  to  build  the  world  new,  we 
should  recognize  that  which  we  have 
which  is  worth  keeping  and  appreciate 
that  each  people  in  this  existing  world 
has  something  to  contribute  to  the  whole 
— and  on  this,  build  the  world  new. 


Don't  let  edvertisen  be  udvertUertl 
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Educational 

Tests  .  .  . 

Test  publications  of  leading 
publishers  are  carried  in  stock. 

Save  time  and  transportation 
cost  by  ordering  your  educa- 
tional  tests  from  this  office. 

A  twenty-four  hour  shipment 
service  is  featured. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  and  Service 

Extension  Division 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 

. 

■  ■■  -■■■■ . -.-H. 


New  Books  for  Skill  in  Reading — 
FINDING  NEW  TRAILS.  Grade  4 
EXPLORING  NEW  TRAILS.  Grade  5 
TRAVELING  NEW  TRAILS,  Grade  6 
DRIVING  THE  READING  ROAD 
Grade  7 

PROGRESS  ON  READING  ROADS 
Grade  8 


Just  off  the  press — 

EXPERIENCES  IN  JOURNALISM 
by  MulliKan 


In  the  field  of  Health— 

HEALTH  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 
Grade  7 

WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  HEALTH 
Grade  8 


Write  for  further  details 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

Chicaco  -  Dallas  •  Loa  Angeles 
Atlanta  •  New  York 


The  descriptions  of  books  given  belov 
were  taken  bodily  from  A  Reader’s  Guide 
to  Education.  The  guide  is  well  worth 
owning.  The  books  listed  (and  there  are 
many  others)  are  books  that  the  well- 
read  secretary  should  read. 


A  Reader’s  Guide  to  Education 

“Books  about  education  for  Americans. 
To  promote,  through  the  medium  of  books, 
a  more  general  understanding  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Education.’’  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  The  Book-of-the-Month-Club.” 
May  be  obtained  from  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  no  cost 
except  five  cents  for  mailing,  which 
should  be  enclosed. 

The  Little  Red  School  House  by  Agnes 
DeLima  (Macmillan). 

“At  196  Bleeker  Street  in  New  York 
City,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  experi¬ 
mental  schools  in  the  country.  Agnes 
DeLima  and  the  school  staff  give  a  living 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  school, 
the  special  methods  of  teaching,  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  community  life,  the  active  role 
of  parents  in  the  school  program.” 


Know  Your  School  Series  (U.  S.  Office 
of  Education) 

“A  series  of  pamphlets,  designed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  Americans  with  diverse  features 
of  the  school  program.  Various  brochures 
discuss  the  library,  the  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  community  and  school,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  school  system.” 

Adult  Education  by  Lyman  Bryson 
(American  Book  Co.) 

“Adults  who  wish  to  ‘go  on  learning’ 
will  find  Dr.  Bryson’s  book  a  lively  guide 
to  an  increasingly  important  field  in 
education.  The  author  shows  the  need 
for  adult  education,  and  surveys  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  a  program  can  be  developed. 
Teachers  will  discover  how  adults  can  be 
taught;  adults  will  find  how  they  can 
continue  their  own  education.” 
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CLEANING  EQUIPMENT 


Dry  Mops.  Dustsn  Floor  Brushos 

V^dow  Brushos  Wot  Mops 

Scrub  Brushos  Bonch  Brushos 

Floor  Wax  Dust  Brushos 

Polish  Flbor  Brooms 

ASK  FOB  CATALOa 

The  Fuller  Brush  Compamy 

Induttrial  Diviiion 
3589  Mala  Sboot.  Hartford.  Conn. 
OaUaad.  CaUiomU  Tolado.  Ohio 

Loa  Aaoalas.  CaUiomia 


MUSIC  SERVICE 

Publications 

FAY  BAUD  METHOD,  Simple,  practical  and 

thorough.  14  Books . each  75c 

^Teacher's  Manual,  $1.50. 

FAY  STRING  METHOD,  Newest  manner  of 

procedure.  4  Books  . each  75c 

— Manual  including  Piano  acc.,  $1.50. 

SAVOY  BAND  BOOK,  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 

favorites.  25  Books  .  each  35c 

— Complete  score,  75c. 

SAVOY  BAND  LIBRARY,  17  numbers,  each 

complete  with  score  . 75c 

Double  numbers  with  score . $1. 

FESTAL  PROCESSION,  March  of  Dignity  by 
Cross.  Arr.  by  Mayhew  Lake.  For  band  and 
orchestra. 

TEMPO  DI  BALLO,  Scarlatti.  Arr.  by  A.  H. 
Brandenburg.  For  3  Clarinets. 

Send  for  FREE  COPIES.  Also  FREE 
PHONOGRAPH  RECORD 
CATALOG  XX 

MUSIC  SERVICE  PRESS 

1166  Sixth  Avenue  N.  Y.  C.  19 
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Book  Nook 

(Continued  from  ptgc  }t) 

PayinK  for  Our  Public  Schools  by  F,  W. 
Cyr,  A.  J.  Burke,  and  P.  R.  Mort  (Inter¬ 
national  Textbook  Co.) 

“Some  school  districts  spend  $10.00 
per  child  per  year  for  schoolinsr;  others 
can  spend  as  much  as  $200.00.  The  authors 
feel  that  the  nation  can  afford  a  reason¬ 
able  level  of  equality  in  education  for  all 
its  children,  provided  there  is  public  opin¬ 
ion  willing  to  do  it.  The  problems  of 
paying  for  our  schools  are  plainly  pre¬ 
sented.  Pen  and  ink  drawings,  clever 
graphs,  and  directness  of  style  make  the 
book  valuable  for  the  general  reader.” 


Getting  More  Work  from  Your  Type¬ 
writers  —  a  pamphlet  released  by  the 
Policyholders  Service  Bureau  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  It’s 
free — and  very  helpful  at  this  time. 


If  you  would  be  perfect. 
Dear  sisters  and  brothers. 
Just  follow  the  counsel 
You  give  unto  others. 


As  Usual . . . 

NON-TOXIC! 


In  spite  of  war  short¬ 
ages,  you  can  still  be 
sure  that  your  schools 
get  absolutely 
non-injurious  products 


For 

Purity 

War  conditions  may  throw 


colors  off  standard  and  now 
and  then  a  color  may 
not  be  available,  but  Old 
Faithful  PRANG  Products 
are  still  supplied  regularly 
.  .  .  and  they're  non-toxic 
as  usual. 


For 

Quality 


THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 
1903  Hayes  Avenue 
Sandusky.  Ohio 
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Fire  Destroys  President’s  Home 
Betty  Zimmerman  wrote  last  week  that 
a  devastating  fire  had  demolished  prac¬ 
tically  everything  in  her  home  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  family  is  living  in  a  small 
apartment  until  the  place  can  be  restored. 
FVulty  members  of  Steuben  Jr.  High 
School  and  other  friends  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue  in  many  wonderful  ways.  Apparently 
Betty  is  held  in  high  esteem  wherever  she 
ia  The  association  extends  its  sympathy 
to  Betty  and  her  family. 

The  road  to  success  may  be  winding 
but  it  is  never  crooked. 


Time  is  dumb,  yet  it  answers  most  of 
our  questions  correctly. 


Orientation 

Wherever  you  go,  or  whatever  you  de¬ 
sire  to  do,  believe  that  you  are  wanted; 
live  and  act  in  the  conviction  that  people 
want  you;  that  you  are  wanted  in  the 
work  that  you  seek,  or  in  the  position 
that  you  wish  to  occupy,  that  you  are 
wanted  where  you  prefer  to  live;  and 
and  that  someone,  or  many,  want  what 
you  have  to  give.  — Anonymous. 

Excerpt  from  letter  from  Sara  Milner 
re  new  membership:  “The  one  from  N.  C. 
is  the  result  of  an  invitation  being  stuck 
in  along  with  ci  edits.  She  sent  member¬ 
ship  right  away  and  said  ‘Thanks  for 
asking  me.’  Makes  me  feel  good.  Have 
gotten  several  that  way  recently.” 


GRADUATION  INVITATIONS 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CEBTinCATES 
DANCE.  BECEPTION  AND  VISITING  CARDS 
ENGRAVED  STATIONERY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Writ0  for  tampUt  and  prieoo 

J.  P.  STEVENS  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


- 

Dear  School  Secretary: 

It's  about  that  catalog  file  .  .  . 

Under  "M  a  p  s"  (Globes, 
Charts,  Pictures)  you  should 
find  our  current  catalog  No.  19. 

Under  "Biology"  or  "Science," 
you  should  find  our  catalog  19B 
(Models,  Charts,  Slides,  Speci¬ 
mens,  Skeletons). 

Are  they  there?  If  not,  you 
owe  us  a  letter. 

Write: 

Secretary 

DENO YER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 

S235-n  RAVENSWOOD  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 

. . . 


FORM  H  NOW  READY 

STANFORD 

Achievement  Test 

Kelley  -  Ruch  -  Ter  man 

A  reliable  and  valid 
measure  of  grades 
2-9  of  the  modern 
curriculum,  easily 
administered,  scored, 
and  interpreted. 

• 

Complete  and  Partial  Batteries 
Separate  Subject  Tests 
Five  Forms  Now  Available 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York 
2126  Prairie  Avenue  16,  Chicago 


When  detlmg  with  our  tivtr titers,  pleste  mention  the  Netkmol  Secretory 
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iactory  U  uniqus  in  Amsrican 
war-time  induatry.  Some  factories  make 
guns,  planes,  tanks — the  machines  of  war. 
But.  our  business  is  the  HUMAN  machine. 
. . .  For  many  years  American  children  have 
spent  countless  happy  hours  on  Porter- 
equipped  playgrounds  —  and  in  Porter- 
equipped  gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools. 
Now  grown  up.  many  oi  these  youngsters 
serve  on  battleironts.  thankful  that  far¬ 
sighted  educators  and  social  leaders  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  physical  development  in 


childhood  and  in  youth.  .  .  .  Come  V-Day. 
Porter  will  again  provide  America's  schools, 
clubs,  parks  and  playgrounds  with  Amer¬ 
ica's  finest  physical  fitness  apparatus.  Mean¬ 
while.  almost  all  our  production  is  for  the 
n.  S.  armed  forces.  . . .  The  WPB.  however, 
has  approved  release  of  some  gymnasium 
items  to  schools  with  physical  education 
programs  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Office  oi 
Education — in  order  that  America  nchildren 
today  may  be  made  strong  for  tomorrow. 
List  on  request. 


Mtkers  of  the  famous  "Spalding,”  "Chicago”  and  "Louden”  lines 
of  gymnasium,  playground  and  stemming  pool  equipment. 


PORTER 


SECTIONAL  AND  STATE  CHAIRMEN 


SECTION  1:  Miss  Madelyn  Ballard,  Foxcroft  Academy,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 
Rhode  Island — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 

Vermont — Miss  Harriette  Wheeler,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Burlington. 

.Massachusetts — Miss  Phoebe  A.  Bell,  Newton  Trade  School,  Newtonville. 
Connecticut — Miss  Mildred  A.  Bristol,  B.  of  Ed.,  Southington. 

New  Hampshire — Miss  Betty  St.  Onge,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Nashua. 

Maine — Miss  Marion  Stone,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Augusta. 

SECTION  2:  Miss  Helen  Maulik,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey — Miss  Marion  Ernst,  Robert  Gordon  School,  Roselle  Park. 

New  York — Miss  Naomi  Church,  Van  Rensselaer  High  School,  Rensselaer. 
Delaware — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 

Maryland — Miss  Mary  V.  Greene,  South  Potomac  Junior  High  School,  Hagers¬ 
town. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Miss  M.  Alvina  Caroll,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SECTION  3:  Miss  Katherine  Mitchell,  Personnel  Dept.,  Bd.  of.  Ed.,  Pittsburg  (13), 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern  District — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 
Western  District — Miss  Katherine  Herzog,  Letsche  School,  Pittsburg. 
(Bedford  near  Fullerton  Street.) 

Virginia — Miss  Frankie  Anderson,  Nathaniel  Bacon  School,  Richmond. 

West  Virginia — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 

SECTION  4:  Miss  Sarah  Milner,  Girls’  High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

North  Carolina — Miss  Ruth  Kiger,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Winston-Salem. 

South  Carolina — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 

Georgia — Miss  Pat  Patterson,  Griffin  Public  Schools,  Griffin. 

Florida — Mrs.  Mary  Lightfoot,  Robert  E.  Lee  Senior  High  School,  Jacksonville. 
.\labama — Miss  Mary  Carroll,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Dothan. 

Tennessee — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 

Kentucky — Miss  Katherine  Morgan,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  Collegre, 
Richmond. 

SECTION  Miss  Mildred  Earner,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Ohio — Mrs.  Thelma  Eversole,  Lima  Public  Schools,  Box  899,  Lima. 

Illinois — Miss  Edna  Atkinson,  Oak  Park  &  River  Forest  Township  High  School, 
Oak  Park. 

Indiana — Miss  Mary  E.  Bowers,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Crawfordsville. 

Iowa — Miss  Agrnes  Hansen,  Cedar  Falls  Public  Schools,  Cedar  Falls. 

SECTION  6:  Miss  Dorothy  Nieman,  River  Rouge  High  School,  River  Rouge,  Michigan. 
Wisconsin — Mrs.  Helen  Hixon,  Hawthorne  Junior  High  School,  Wauwatosa. 
.Michigan — Miss  Ora  Stanbery,  467  West  Hancock  Street,  Detroit. 

Minnesota — Miss  Helen  Lund,  6141  First  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis. 

North  Dakota — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 

South  Dakota — Miss  Carrie  M.  Voight,  Lead  Public  Schools,  Box  879,  Lead. 

SECTION  7:  Mrs.  Alice  Teegarden,  Stivers  High  School,  Dayton  (3),  Ohio. 

Missouri — Mrs.  Adeline  Fangman,  702  So.  Kirkwood  Road,  Kirkwood,  22. 
Kansas — ((Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 

-Arkansas — Mrs.  Annie  Lange,  406  North  Pines,  Little  Rock. 

.Mississippi — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 

Louisiana — Edna  Mae  Nicholson,  Lafayette  School,  New  Orleans. 


Carbons 


Believe  us,  there  is  a  difference  I 
One  department  of  our  plant  special¬ 
izes  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons 
and  carbon  papers  for  Commercial 
Department  use.  Heavier  fabrics  and 
tissues  are  used,  together  with  strong 
ink  formulae.  All  this  means  longer 
wearing  products  .  .  .  and  lowered 
costs  for  you  1 

SampUa  and  prieta  ekaarfMUy  fumiahad. 
No  obligation,  of  eonraa. 

U.S.nPEWRITER  RIBBON  MFG.  CO. 

Filbert  at  Tenth  St.  Philadelphia  7.  Pa. 
BaUMiakod  1896 


If  I  Were  a 

School  Secretary 

I  should  most  certainly  remember 
to  remind  my  boss  of  all  the  good 
things  advertised  in  The  National 
Secretary  —  which  would  include 

NESBITT  SYNCRETIZER 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Units 

to  provide  “Perpetual  June  in  the 
Classroom”  for  new  or  remodeled 
school  buildings  .  .  .  And  I  would 
write  to 

JOHN  J.  NESBITT,  INC. 

Holmesburg,  Philadelphia  36,  Pa. 
to  find  out  how  certain  Syncretizers 
already  installed  could  be  easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  SAVE  FUEL  in  these 
days  of  stringency. 


ONE  OF  NEW  YORK'S  OUTSTANDING  HOTEL  VALUES  OFFERS: 

Old  Fashioned  Hospitality ...  for  Modem  School  Secretaries 

The  Park  Chambara  has  that  pleasant,  non-commercial  atmosr>here  which  makes  it  a  favorite  with 
school  secretaries,  teachers  and  administrators.  When  in  New  York  stay  at  this  friendly  hotel  and 
enjoy  old-fashion^  hospitality  in  a  modem  setting. 

WimiN  THE  HUB  YET  OUT  OF  THE  HUBBUB  .  .  . 

Quiet,  cheerfully  furnished  rooms  as  low  as  $3.00  single — $4.00  double  .  .  Ownership>-Management. 
Write  Dept.  NSS  for  reservations  and  a  free  "Guide-Map"  of  New  York. 

HOTEL  Park  Chambers 

y  58th  Street  et  6th  Avenue.  New  York  City  A.  D'Arcy.  Manager  4 


MANUAL  TRAINING  INSTRUCTORS  — AHENTION I 

The  maximum  and  most  eihcient  use  ol  your  machines,  and  safety  ol  your  students 
rests  on  the  quality  of  the  saws  you  use. 

BURRILLS  PARAMOUNT  Band  Saws  made  from  the  finest  Alloy  Steel  obtainable 
assure  you  of  such  service  and  safety. 

Adopted  by  various  United  States  Gkivemment  departments,  and  large  furniture  plants. 
Every  saw  is  carefully  straightened  and  Electric^ly  Butt  Welded  endless. 

You  can  (^tain  these  saws  at  the  following  prices: 

yi”  —  A"  —  Vi"  —  %"  wide.  5'  S"  long  $  .90  ea. 

6*  6"  long  .95  ea. 

T  6"  long  1.00  ea. 

Other  sizes  at  proportional  prices.  8*  5"  long  1.10  ea. 

BURRHL  SAW  &  TOOL  WORKS,  Box  28,  lUON,  N.  Y. 
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SECTIONAL  AND  STATE  CHAIRMEN 

||  SECTION  vS:  Miss  Emma  Hansen,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Granite  School  Dist.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Utah — Miss  Billie  Cockerill,  Cyprus  High  School,  Magna. 

Colorado  -Miss  Verna  Speaker,  Morey  .Junior  High  School,  Denver. 

Wyoming — Miss  Grace  Ruegsegger,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  I.,aramie. 

Montana — Miss  Elizabeth  Connelly,  Public  School  District  No.  2,  Billings. 
Nebraska- — Miss  Fldith  M.  Cook,  South  High  School,  Omaha. 

Idahc) — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  sectional  chairman). 

SECTION  9:  Miss  Grace  B.  Holt,  Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Texas — (Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  sectional  chairman). 

Oklahoma — Miss  Pauline  Eisenhood,  Capitol  Hill  Junior  High  School,  Oklahoma 
City. 

.Arizona — Miss  Marion  Elliott,  Madison  School,  Phoenix. 

New  .Mexico--Mrs.  Alice  Bullock,  Curriculum  Div.,  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Santa  Fe. 

SECTION  10:  Miss  Dora  Lord,  .3707  Hill  Street,  Huntington  Park,  California. 
California — Mrs.  Clara  Hatch,  W^oodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
Washington — Miss  Mary  Frank,  Wenatchee  High  School,  Wenatchee. 

Oregon- -Miss  Bernice  Weberg,  Commerce  High  School,  Portland. 

Nevada — Miss  Wanda  Reynolds,  I..as  Vegas  High  School,  Las  Vegas. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SECRETARIES 
Application  for  Membership 


Date  . . . . 

Name:  (Mrs.,  Miss,  or  Mr.) 


Name  of  School . — . . 

I  City  . 

Position  in  School  System:  . . . . 

Name  of  member  turning  in  this  new  application: 


School 
Address... 
...  State 


(Not  necessary  unless  you  wish  to  sive  it.) 


(Forward  this  application,  with  one-dollar  for  annual  dues,  to  Belle  Kuehny,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  High  School,  2839  North  Ea.stem  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  32,  California.) 


THE  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The  sweep  of  events  in  a  world  at  war  intensifies  the  need  and  the  extent  o 
encyclopedia  revision.  At  the  same  time,  fullest  cooperation  must  be  given  to 
restrictions  on  materials  and  manpower  of  book  production.  Despite  su 
difficulties  the  continuous  revision  program  of  THE  WORLD  BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA,  originated  over  25  years  ago,  goes  forward  witho 
interruption.  Both  editorial  advisors  and  specialist  contributors  are  greatly 

increasing  the  extent  of  revision  and  ne 
I  your  patronage  and  I  development,  in  conjunction  with  thei 
I  CONSIDERATION  ARE  I  work  as  educators. 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  AND 
CONSIDERATION  ARE 
DEEPLY  APPRECIATED 

V('ar-time  delays  with  respect  to 
materials  and  manufacturing  are 
unavoidable.  This  situation,  com* 
bined  with  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  THE  WORLD 
BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  may 
from  time  to  time  cause  delays  of 
several  weeks  in  shipment  of  the 
current  revised  edition.  However, 
all  orders  are  being  filled  in  the 
order  of  receipt,  and  our  printers, 
book  binders,  and  shipp>ers  — 
expert  craftsmen  who  have  long 
aided  in  production  of  THE 
WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLO* 
PEDIA — will  complete  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  shipment  of  sets  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


To  the  teachers  and  librarians  who  have  hel 
make  THE  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPED 
a  significant  contribution  to  American  educati 
we  extend  sincere  thanks  for  their  cooperati 
and  cordial  approval. 


You  have  aided  us  throughout  a  quarter-cent 
of  continuous  revision  and  ever  closer  adaptad 
to  the  needs  of  the  school  curriculum.  You  ha 
cooperated  in  the  most  extensive  educatio 
surveys  ever  made  to  guide  encyclopedia  revisi 
You  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  these  1 
volumes  which  have  been  called  "indispensa 
in  elementary  and  high  school  libraries.” 


THE  QUARRIE  CORPORATION  • 


